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VERFAMENS 
POR WINTER STRENGTH 


A sufficiency of vitamins A and D is one of your 
body’s most natural needs— and never more so 
than during winter. By taking Crookes Halibut 
Oil, so rich in these two essential vitamins, you 
give your system a greater chance to resist infection. 


-ROOKES HALIBUT Ol 
OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Capsules, per bottle of 25, 2/6; 100, 8/6 
Liquid, per phial, enough for 16 days 2/- 








Preparing 
to bea 


Beautiful 


Lady | 





All the family have been invited to the Private View of Janet’s | 
Exhibition—and a very gay and colourful collection it is. Uncle 
David, who is an artist—and should know about such matters —says 
that the most delightful picture of all is Janet herself with her 
dazzling smile and perfect complexion. Happily, that picture will 
lose none of its radiance in the years to come—for Pears Soap 
and clear water are Preparing Janet to be a Beautiful Lady. | 


Jin f 2 
r CAANRO INS PA 
We regret that Pears Transparent Soap is in short supply just now | 


A. & F. Pears Ltd. GG 391/1065 | 
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Your well-being depends largely upon 
the condition of your blood and upon your 
nervous tone. If your blood is weak and 
your nervous system is run-down, you 
feel seedy, lose appetite and lack energy. 
By fortifying your blood and raising your 
metabolic rate, Phyllosan will improve your 
appetite, restore your nervous tone, and 
increase your energy—so start taking 


Phyllosan tablets to-day! 
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ad who will give us blackbirds the 


heart to say “ Tweet-tweet” ! Our finest fruit 
is stolen 3 we’ve nothing nice to eat. Our 
vegetable Sleasiiasna have gone to Farrow’s 
fans; the suppers that we sang for are 


sealed away in cans. 


FARROW’S# 
FOR CHOICE Ba 





English Canned Fruits and Vegetables 








Cou quests 


will envy your 
delight 
in this 


ee ez 
tA 
Rado 





America ... Africa ... Europe... enjoy the thrill of world- 
wide entertainment brought to you by the five wavebands 
of RAP Luxury Receivers. Television sound too. -“‘ Spot-on” 
accuracy of tuning. Beautiful and exclusive cabinet work. 
Three years’ comprehensive maintenance guarantee. Yes... 
your guests will envy you your RAP Luxury Radio... 


< Lavury | og AP Rado 


Call or write for Ilustrated Brockwre. 


RAP DISTRIBUTION. LTD. 


Incorporating National Radio Hire Service. 
121 Regent Street,‘ London, W.1. Telephone: REGent 3473. © Branches throughout the country 
RRR TARTIETERMOE I I RN 








Late Night Final, White Heart Cherry, 










Whoopee, 
Limetail, Creamy Egg Flip, p 
Grand Martini. Wonderful names for 
wonderful Cocktails. The war reduced 
the quantity available but it never 


reduced the quality of 


Maldano 


COCKTAIS ~-—s, . f cocktt, 


aaenels 





Supplies are available in limited quantities 
from good wine merchants at the controlled price of 14/6d. a bottle. 
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MARTINI 


vermouth is here / 


MARTINI & ROSSI TORINO 


A few Sens have relurned 
Goth the leverless tind 

Aad those wth side tevers 

one shops Yow wild (find, 
Soom Gwenty-one shellings, * 

as smooth aS of old, 
To the wiuler, a for woth 

et weight cn frre’ gold. 


* Models from 21/- to 50/-, purchase tax extra. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Showrooms & Service Depot: 110, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





That Chesterfield suite you intend to buy; what’s 
inside it? Your mind is clear about the size, the 
design and the covering; but don’t forget the inside. 
If it’s a good suite it will be upholstered with curled 








hair, for that is the best, the most hygienic and | 
durable filling there is. Think of the future and... 


INSIST ON 


CURLED HAIR 


FOR COMFORT & ECONOMY 
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This is the HAWK 


A new model that embodies all that has brought 

Tenown to the Humber name. .. fine performance. 

... Smooth running ... quiet comfort... hand- 

some appearance . . . a model for those who 

seek these qualities in a medium powered car. 
Ask your local Dealers for particulars. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THK KING 
MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS. HUMBER LIMITED 


HUMBER 


HAWK + SNIPE : SUPER SNIPE - PULLMAN 
PRODUCTS OF THE: ROOTES GROUP 
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SOMEBODYS GOT AN ANGLEPOISE © 


Lucky person, for gh supplies are i ing in shops 
and electricians, the ever popular Anglepoise is quickly 
snapped up. 

Soon we hope to be able to supply — order for this wonderful 
lamp of roor angles that sheds its light exactly where wanted 
at any angle (and stays put), and saves eyestrain. If you 


leh 
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The Rolex Oyster 
again comes to England 


Wi THE OYSTER, pride of the Rolex 
Company of Geneva and first water- 
proof watch in the world, will soon 
be arriving from Switzerland in small 
quantities. The thousands who bought 
Oysters before and during the war 
know that this isa watch that, for all 
its clegance of design, is as strong 
and unfailingly accurate as a ship’s 
chronometer —a watch as right for 
the drawing-room as for the golf 





course, The Rolex Oyster in stainless 
steel is a proud possession. 


wW ANOTHER MEMBER of the Rolex 
family, the Tudor, also in stainless 
steel, is being imported in small but 
increasing quantities. The Tudor is 
the perfect watch for those who want 
a genuine Swiss movement at a lower 
price. Every watch bears the Rolex 
label of guarantee, proof positive of 
its reliability. ; 


W  quantimisare still very small in 
proportion to the demand, but the 
next few months will add both to the 
number of watches and the variety of 
models. Meanwhile, leading jewellers 
do have Rolex watches, and may be 
able to satisfy your long-felt desire to 
own one of the finest watches ever 
made in Switzerland. 





/ see an Anglepoise locally buy it right away and start 
enjoying its marvellous fort and co ee 


wW ROLEX, creators of the first wrist 
chronometer (1914) and “the _first 
waterproof watch, also presented the 
first self-winding and the first calendar 
watch— neither of them yet available 
in Britain. 


ROLEX 
WRIST CHRONOMETERS 
The Rolex Watch Co, Ltd., 1 Green Street, Mayfair, London, W.1 














se un  ANGLEPOISE LAMP 


HERBERT TERKY & SONS LTD ° REDDITCH 
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Tradition and _ enterprise. 
Imbued with the tradition 
of scientific research for 
which Cambridge is famous, 
the Pye laboratories have 
achieved notable improve- 
ments in radio design. 

The results are to be en- 
joyed in the performance of our 
A.C., DC/AC and Battery receivers, 
all of which have been acclaim 
for their ‘** Fidelity ” reproduction 
and such features as the Pye ** Tone- 
master” and easy “ Flywheel” 
tuning control. 


\ PYE LTD 


“...and at Saxone 
they measure both feet" 


Shoe comfort and wear depend first on quality and 
secondly on fit. ‘Footprint’ Shoes have Saxone style and 
workmanship ; and both your feet are measured in fitting. 





SAXONE 


, 4 Strand, 1! Cheapside, 64 Gracechurch St., London, Croydon and throughout the country 
A.2 


RADIO WORKS CAMBRIDGE 
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ERIC BARKER 
and ; 
PEARL HACKNEY 


ai — te the fine quality and 

icate flavour of this magnifi- 
cent vermouth. Blended from 
choice imported Empire wines 
and health-giving herbs. Drink 
it in a cocktail or by itself. 18/6 
a bottle. From all Stores and 
Wine Merchants. “The Best 

you can buy—Sweet or Dry” 


Vameour 
vermouth 


VERMOUTIERS (LONDON) LTD., IBEX HOUSE, 
eennitHE MINOKIES. 





---and great news 


for motorists! 


Get it because it’s six times better — 

this new sure-fire AC Plug. Its 

insulator—made to a formula battle- 

tested by the RAF —is 3 times as 

strong, conducts heat 3 times as well. 
New! 6 times better 

1 SAVES RETROL @ MORE SUSTAINED POWER 


3 NO INSULATOR CRACKING 4 NO SHORTING 
& BETTER STARTING © POINTSLAST LONGER 


aay. om 
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WITH AIRCRAFT INSULATOR | 








Flagship Service from 
LONDON ‘AMSTERDAM: STOCKHOLM 
OSLO - COPENHAGEN * FRANKFURT 

BERLIN - SHANNON 








Make your reservations 
with your travel agent 
or direct with American 
Overseas Airlines 











120 Pall Mall, London, $.W.! 
Telephone: Whitehall 7868 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES 


Avaercen Oversees Airlines tng, American Airlines Jae, 


(“voy CANT siaae' 











THIS PAINT 
WITH SUBSTITUTE 
‘MATERIALS " 





We regret that we have not 
yet been able to resume normal 
production of Brolac and Murac 
because, in order to guarantee the 
same high pre-war standard in these 
two first-quality paints, we need a 
full supply of the special ingredient 
“Hankol,” the raw material of 
which comes from China, 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT 
with the enamel finish 


Murac 


HYGIENIC. AND WASHABLE 
matt finish for walls 


JOHN HALL & SONS 


(BRISTOL AND LONDON) LTD., BRISTOL 
London: 1-5, St. PancrasWay, N.W.1 











EARS 


NORTH BRITISH registered the original 
patent for a detachable pneumatic tyre in 1890. 
Fifty years’ experience and up-to-date methods 
produce the safe, road-holding, long-mileage 
NORTH BRITISH tyre you value to-day. 


NORTH BRITISH 
TYRES 


Also Manufacturers of : FOOTWEAR (Sports Shoes and Wellingtons) 
GOLF BALLS; HOT-WATER BOTTLES; CONVEYOR 
BELTING; INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS. 


THE NORTH GERITISH RUBEER COMPANY LTD, EDINBURGH & LONDON, 
T3 

















RATTRAY’S 
_ 
(OLD .GOWRIE) 
TOBACCO 


In these days a pipeful of 
really good tobacco is more 
than a solace, it is a good 
companion—one to be 
trusted te give constant 
pleasure and tranquillity of 
mind. In Old Gowrie you 
have such a companion. 
It is an old - fashioned 
pressed Virginia, prepared 
by hand, and like all old 
friends has lasting qualities. 


This is what our customers write :— 


From EDINBURGH —“ Ever 
so many tha for attending 
to and supplying my needs so 
romptly. I think it is wonder- 
ful how you manage to carry on 
80 very efficiently in such di t 
circumstances.” 
= From the MIDDLE EAST— 
“ The tobacco arrived here intact 
and in my! good condition 
Thank you for your good work 
and for a good tobacco.” 


Obtainable on ly from 


Price 62/8 per Ib., Post Pasa. 
Send 13/2 forsample }-Ib. tin, Post Pree. 
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SPORTOCRATIC—ideal for men’s wear on sporting occasions. 
Best grade welted style in calf, with White Buck front panel. 


Also in Amphibian waterproof leather. 
If this model is out of stock there will be other WAUKEEZI styles at your Agent. 
The WAUKEEZ! SHOE CO. LTD. NORTHAMPTON 
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SY aaa) SHAVE 


A PRODUCT OF THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 











lalate Bis... 
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Take a note... 
Good-looking, snug-fitting 
—when choosing gloves the 

right note is “Dent’s” 


DENT’S GLOVES 


Hand in Glove with Style for over 150 years 









































EAU DE QUININE 


This is the original quinine tonic friction for 
the hair — cooling, refreshing, invigorating. 
Pinaud, perfumers for 136 years, are making 
it again—to the original Paris formula which 
made it so famous. For men, for women, 


From the best chemists, hairdressers and stores. 


PINATD 


PINAUD LTD., 128 Atkins Road, LONDON, S.W 12 
PARIS LONDON NEW YORK 
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Max. Retail Prices per bottle 
R.G.B. Cognaciire 37/- 
SIBON Liqueur Brandy 47/- 


ROUYER GUILLET & CO. LTD. LONDON 








Don’t 
just say 
Brandy 
say 
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TRANSPARENT PACKAGING 


TO THE MANUFACTURER... 
If you have a product worthy of a new dress, let Pakcel 
fashion it in a printed transparent pack and give it 
maximum display value as well as effective protection. 
Consult us direct on all packaging problems. 


TO HIS WIFE... 


Honourable mention. PAKCEL Transp>rent JAM 
POT COVERS. PAKCEL Hygienic Drinking Tubes. 
PAKCEL Cooi Food fags. PAKCEL Transparent 
SELF-ADHESIVE TAPE. 


CEL 
Bb rn. only. 


The Transparent Packaging People. 
PAKCEL LIMITED - BEAVOR LANE : HAMMERSM!TH * LONDON, W.6 













for all occasions 
it flies he 

bs 
to hand 























Knots in handker- 
chiefs are out of 
date. ALIFE-LONG 
in your waistcoat 
pocket (or handbag) 
takes care of all 
your note - jotting. 
Sad to say, they’re 
still scarce. The 
Covernmentexport 
programme takes 


most of our output. 


propelling pencils 
with wings | 


W. H. COLLINS & CO. LTD. BIRMINGHAM 21 
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bated OX 





TOFFEES 
AN 
CHOCOLATES 
Melt in every Mouth f 


Especially these three new 

better quality” lines with 
which MAYFAIR now tempts 
you .... new flavours, intriguing 
centres, gay swagger wrappers. 
MAYFAIR “Premiere,” 9d. qr; 
VANITY FAIR “Super Six,” 83d; 
VANITY FAIR .” Fanfare,” 8d. qr. 
Yes, it’s treats ahead in 1947! 


LIMITED SUPPLIES 
FROM 
FAMILY GROCERS 





ALWAYS ASK FOR 


MAYFAIR 5 VANITV FAIR 
ASSORTMENTS 


ZY Mayfair Products, Ltd., Sunderland 
( M2K 




















Smee's 








hoy” Aye 4, 
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Norseman 
Raincoats 


discriminating people 


gs «=-«: NORSEMAN 


Made by: 


A. B. Hargreaves & Co. Ltd. 
Chorley, Lancs. 


for 























PERFECT SHAVING is the removal of the 
JOUGHEST STUBBLE in the SMOOTHEST 
MANNER and the SHORTEST TIME. 
So wise men choose a ROLLS RAZOR. 


THE WORLD’S BEST SAFETY 


. Sy 
SANE. 
S ASRS 
Sy SSS 
os WES Ss! 


ROLLS RAZOR LIMITED. LONDON, N.W.2 
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By Appointment 
Table Salt Manufacturers 
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“ ...my guests sang my praises when I served that 
extra-flavour Maxwell House Coffee”... 























AND WORTH 
REPEATING 


BAIN 















Shoe & Book 


LACES 


FROM YOUR RETAILER 





WM. PATON LTD., 
JOHNSTONE : SCOTLAND 











.) LTD. 


NOQEOSHE ON ae eg re es asia | 


Hasten recovery by 
quickening the 
invalid’s metabolism* 


HE weakness which follows illness is 
caused by a slowing down of the 
| whole “living rate’*— or what doctors 
| call the metabolic rate. 

The metabolic rate must be quickened. 
| But usually the patient finds food of any 
P| | kind distasteful. Light, digestible broths 
:| Or meat extracts are advised by doctors, 
».i| and of these there is one that has been 
proved by tests at a famous research 
institute to be remarkably successful. It 
is Brand’s Essence. 

Brand’s Essence costs 3/- a jar. 





‘| Metabolism is the doc- [= 
i | tors’ name for the breakdown § 
of food by digestion, and the f= 
building up of living matter. bial 
We all have a normal meta- 








es bolic rate. During illness the 
oe eB x normal rate is slowed down. KW 
i , 4 9 
_ 7.18 OLD wBND stazeT, condon, wi | Brand’s Essence 








this booklet will tell you why you must know IN INCHES! 





There are still plenty of people who can’t say... 

Including housewives who buy the bedclothes — which 

may be why the bedclothes sometimes aren’t too good a 4 pe 
fit! It really is time everyone realised the importance of 

size when buying Household Textiles, The subject is fully 











spreads, Down Quilts and Towels. 





with useful domestic and furnishing hints. 






ADVICE BUREAU, \ 











explained in the free, illustrated booklet ‘‘How Wide 
Is A Bedcover ?”*—which also deals with Sheets, Bed- 


A revised and enlarged illustrated booklet on House- 

hold Textile sizes. A bigger and better edition packed 

a 

postcard for your copy to Dept. 74, VANTONA HOUSEHOLD 
antona House, Portland Street, Manchester. 





























Previoys Appointment 
to the late King George V 

C. & T. HARRIS (CALNE) LTD. 
CALNE, WILTS, 


By Appointment 
Bacon Curers to H.M. King George VI 





Nestling in the 
Wiltshire Downs, their 
great food factories have made the name 
of HARRIS famous. HARRIS products 
have served the Empire well throughout 
the war. As soon as conditions permit = 

retailers everywhere will receive increased ==: 
supplies of Bacon, Pies, Cooked Meats and torres 


HARRIS WILTSHIRE SAUSAGES 





td / ‘YOUR WISH FULFILLED TOO= 
WHEN IDRIS RETURNS 


ce yo \n 
et ie, 





IDRIS LIMITED, LONDON, MAK 


TABLE WATERS THROUGH FIVE SUCCESSIVE REIGNS 


ALADDIN MAKE 
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. a distinctive cigarette 
case, hand made in solid gold 
with engine turned surface. 
One of a large selection of 
cigarette cases and lighters of 
the finest workmanship and 
° e modern design. 

The Jewellery Dept. Ground Floor. 


1s 


y SOFT DRINK 


ERS OF QUALITY 


OF artnet ment 


HARRODS LTD 
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“I’m teaching Cis to use 
Mansion Polish. She must 
keep her Doll’s house as 
bright and clean as our 
home, Mummy.” 


Use sparingly—still 
in short supply. 


RNITURE & LINOLEUM 


Chistwwick Products Ltd., London, W.4. 
MP/TU ! 
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THE effect of the crisis will be felt for years. By about 
1960, for instance, patients in dentists’ waiting-rooms 
will be troubled by a gap in the sequence of periodicals. 


°o ° 


“In North Africa,” says a correspondent, ‘we used to 
heat water by standing it outside, and after a few hours 
one couldn’t put one’s hand in it.” He tried the same idea 

in England a few days ago 
with a similar result. 


° ° 


Premature Disposal Dept. 
“Wooden Play-pens. Govt. 

surplus. Permit free. 21/-.” 
Advt. in “ Liverpool Echo.” 


° ° 


A business man com- 
plains that the youth of 
to-day is too leisurely. It 
appears that lots of our 
prospective millionaires are 
merely strolling away to sea. 





° ° 


Dough-Plough Forward, Please. 


“The Darley-Skipton road is blocked with bread by Mr. W. O. 
Milner, of Okton, who cut across fields."—Yorks. paper. 


° ° 
An electric mouse-trap has been produced in America. 


If it reaches this country mice will be put on their honour 
not to take the cheese during current cuts. 


° ° 


From all parts of the 


.declares a medical writer. 


Many people expressed surprise at the publication of 
the latest White Paper during the most critical phase 
of the fuel crisis. It should of course have been suspended 
for two weeks in common with other periodicals. 


° ° 


“It is very unwise to run if there is snow and ice about,” 
warns a medical writer. How wise our cold taps are. 


° ° 







“We must all make sacri- 
fices,” says a political com- 
mentator. Is there a chance 
that the Government will 
give up Mr. Shinwell during 
Lent ? 


FLOOR 


Rario 
TRANSIT 
ELEVATOR 
cone* 
nysTme 
Gestee 
GOLrONTAT 
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“There is nothing wrong 
with a man who always runs 
up stairs two at a time,” 


Until of course he comes 
across an odd number un- 
expectedly. 


° ° 


“MisTREss with Honours Degreo in Classics, to be responsible for 
the organisation and teaching of Latin up to H.S.C. and scholarship 
standard. There is a little Greek in the sixth form.” 


“Wanted” advt. in “ Manchester Guardian.” 
Naturalized, surely ? 


° ° 


Oil shares are booming. Dealers are taking advantage 
of the overlapping scarcities of coal and atom power. 


° ° 





country farmers report that 
thousands of hedgehogs are 
hibernating in their potato- 
clamps. This seems to account 
for the persistent rumour that 
when this vegetable leaves the 





EADERS who obtain their copies direct from 

the PUNCH Office will have their subscriptions 
extended to compensate for the two issues not 
published during the fuel emergency. 


An American visitor says 
she cannot understand how the 
average Englishman managed 
to keep a smile on his face 
during the fuel crisis. She 
doesn’t realize that he prob- 
ably had it before the crisis 








clamps it may be on points. 


and it became frozen there. 
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On Reappearance 


HIS is our 5539th number. It ought to have been 
our 5541st. We dedicate it to Mr. Shinwell and the 
Ministry of Supply. 
# e # # *# % # 


Of course the measurement of time by weeks is a mere 
artificial convention. Sun, moon and clocks take no 
cognisance of it, and perhaps we bind ourselves too closely 
to these seven-day periods, with their glib repetition of the 
names of old heathen gods, and their allotment of forty-odd 
hours of work and a hundred and twenty-eight of sleep 
and play. Ask a man what week it is and he can give you 
neither number nor name. He can only say it is beasther 
than the last. 

Theologians would be more troubled than anyone else 
by abandoning the system, and we think they ought to be 
allowed to preserve it. 

But a weekly periodical might easily publish three 
numbers on successive days when there happened to be 
a lot of coal about, and none during the next eighteen or 
twenty when:the Government chanced to discover a crisis 
at the pit-heads; and might hope by accurate counting to 
make up fifty numbers or thereabouts during the earth’s 
circuit of the solar orb. 

We merely throw out this suggestion to help the Cabinet, 
which is intent, so it seems, on the notion of “staggering” 
hours. 

Yet the custom of weekly publieation on a named day 
prevails, and Punch had so appeared every week for a little 
over a hundred and five years, until Mr. Shinwell took a 
hand in the game. It is a custom which has been found 
convenient for proprietors, readers, advertisers, editors, 
and subscribers alike, Our particular day has been that 
which commemorates the god Woden, who had only one 
eye: and we liked to think that he turned it now and then 
on Punch. - If he did, he has twice missed it, and we take 
this opportunity of thanking most sincerely The Times, 
which by publishing one of our cartoons each Wednesday 
during the past fortnight has given us a kind of frag- 
mentary continuity. 


% * % * * # 


A great many papers kindly offered us their hospitality, 
though we were forced for various reasons to decline it; 
so many, indeed, that after generous proposals from Luton 
and Guernsey, we began to feel a little indignant about the 
papers that had not proposed to entertain us. 

“Nothing from the Orkneys yet? No telegrams from 
Aberystwyth? What on earth can they be thinking about 
down in Penzance ?”’ 

We strode rather indignantly about the room, trying 
to believe that it was merely snowdrifts twelve feet deep 
that prevented us from publishing pieces of Punch in the 
Isle of Man or on the Yorkshire moors. 


Surely there has been no year within living memory 
in which Valentine’s Day has passed with so little mention 
in the daily and weekly press. Punch was last published 


on the twelfth of February, just too early for this great 
feast, when maidens are supposed to send lace-edged cards 
with pictures of hearts and cupids to their lovers. The 
birds also, on the authority of Chaucer and Shakespeare 
alike, choose their first mates on Valentine’s Day. We doubt 


whether any bird (unless it was a starling) did that this 
year. Only the plumbers chose theirs. 

But we did at least try to send one Valentine, late and 
by proxy, to the Minister of Fuel and Power. We. wrote 
under the picture, “The Coalman’s Round,” and we 
showed him (in The Tim8s) delivering blocks of ice from door 
to door. The title (it occurred to us afterwards) might 
have been worse. We could have called it “The Emanuel 


Labourer.” Much pain has been spared to readers of 
The Times. ; 
co # # i a * # 


It has been said that the English (or British) are a very 
adaptable folk, and we think it is true. During the heyday 
of the recent weather a man nearly killed us by coming 
down our road on skis; it is a fairly steep drop of about 
three quarters of a mile to the main road, where we imagine 
he caught his bus, or some part of it. Besides us he 
narrowly missed a small cart bringing up logs of wood. 
We bought a few sacks of these and found that most of them 
were coated with ice. It did not seem as if these would 
burn very briskly, so we put them, two at a time, into a 
baking-pan, and shut them in the gas oven. The brown 
liquid in the pan, when they were properly done, would 
probably, though we did not try it, make excellent soup, 
and the recipe is recommended to the Ministry of Food. 


* * * * * * * 


We have found another note on drinking. 

“Mushroom wine shops which have sprung up in the 
West End of London since the war were the subject of 
questions in the Commons yesterday,” says the Daily 
Express. The best mushroom wine we have drunk in 
London during the last few years was a Fungus 1917 
bottled at Egham under a full moon. 


* * * * *# * * 


But to return. How much print and paper does the 
Government itself use, and how much power, to fill this 
freezing and impoverished land with masses of meaningless 
verbiage and unprofitable forms? When it next becomes 
necessary to suspend periodical publications, will the 
Ministries concerned remember that clarity begins at home 
and cut down some of the luxuriant foliage of balderdash 
strewn in countless permits, schedules and white, pink, 
and purple papers on the unfortunate citizens that they 
fail to warm or feed? We could speak quite strongly on 
this point if our tempers should at any time be aroused. 


* * * * * * % 


Long ago we said the miners ought to be given gifts. 
We suggested that they should pay less and less income tax 
the more coal they got. Apparently they are now to 
receive more houses and food. It always takes a Govern- 
ment six months to find out what any sensible man could 
tell them, and does tell them, in a minute and a half. 

EvoE. 
° ° 


Shinwellism in Season 


Ovr wilting snowman started to capsize, 
And I went out upon the slushy sward 
To put his fallen buttons and dropped eyes 
Back in the coal-shed with the cherished hoard. 
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RIP VAN PUNCH 


“Just the same old place as it was when they put me to sleep three weeks ago.” 
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“Now, if I hurt you, just let out an agonized shriek.” 


I Say Nothing About Water Polo. 


country by the failure of my last two articles to 

appear is not in dispute. The thousands who had 
been encouraged, by my recent searching analyses of 
Billiards and Badminton, to hope for guidance during the 
past two weeks on such subjects as Archery and Water 
Polo have been deprived, without explanation or apology, 
of the stimulus of a pen which, whatever its shortcomings, 
can claim to be free at least of the kind of warped indiffer- 
ence to British sport that spreads like a miasma over the 
latest Government White Paper. 

The past is past, and it is not my purpose here to attempt 
to estimate either the value of what has been lost or the 
culpability of those responsible for its suppression. The 
proper treatment of bow strings in cold weather may not 
appear to be a matter of consequence to self-sufficient 
jacks-in-office whose nearest approach to this ancient 
pastime is the setting up of a number of impossible targets 
to be aimed at (in a strictly non-competitive spirit) by 
groups of citizens for whom neither bows nor arrows are 
provided. But countless archers. despondently handing 


T= blow dealt to educated opinion throughout the 


.over their snapped bowstrings for use in the kitchen may 


be pardoned for thinking differently. 

What emerges from this distasteful episode is the fact 
that once again the interests of the small, inadequately 
organized group or coterie have been sacrificed to the all- 
pervading mania for restriction. I say nothing of water 
polo. Handicapped almost out of existence in any case 
by the prevalence of ice-floes, the adherents of this fine 
game will face the loss of what I might have written about 
them with their customary stoicism. But it is safe to say 
that the sport has received a set-back from which it may 
take years to recover. When the editors of the Spectator, 
the New Statesman and other thinking periodicals were 
given the air as their forum some two weeks ago it was 
noticeable that they devoted to Palestine and India time 
which might more profitably but as I say, I say nothing 
about water polo. 

It is a relief to turn to Punting, about which it was my 
intention to write at great length this week. It would be 
hard to find a sport less influenced by the conflicting cross- 
currents of politics than this, and long may it continue so. 
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We want no party hot-heads on the calm reaches of the 
Thames above Teddington Weir, where the Amateur and 
Professional Championships have been fought out year by 
year since the days when Queen Victoria watched them go 
by from the terraces of Windsor.* 

A pleasant feature of punting has always been the 
absence of snobbish distinctions between amateur and 
professional. At atime when the pages of reputable dailies 
were still disfigured by such passages as: 


Mr. A. C. MacLaren ct. L. C. H. Palairet, Esq., 


b. Dr. W. G. Grace....... 0 
RE Se le WE as ok Gv iad ae oe Cees 585 186 


—the (O), it should be observed, being due not to any 
belated sense of courtesy but merely to the occasional 
appearances in first-class cricket of the almost forgotten 
Bodger (E)—professional punters were, to the best of my 
knowledge, accorded full equality of status in print, nor 
was any such nonsense as the use of separate landing-stages 
for paid and unpaid polers insisted upon. The result was 
of course a real ‘‘ brotherhood of the river” and a complete 
absence of the bitter controversy, unfair tactics and even 
open conflict with poles that disgraced, let us say, Hungarian 
punting before Admiral Horthy took control. 

If I am asked what was the finest bit of controlled punting 
I have ever seen, I must go back to the early years of the 
present century when Mr. C. R. Mullings was winning the 
Amateur Championship with monotonous regularity. His 
flawless leg action, speed through the water (on both the 
up and down stroke) and the characteristic flick of the 
wrist with which he would disengage his pole from a real 
“sticky dog” made him the idol of river-folk from Shepper- 
ton to Culham Reach—and that too at a time when British 
punting, with King Edward VII at the helm,f was at the 
zenith of its fame. 

What of the prospects for the future? Like every other 
form of sport the poling game has been hard hit by the 
lack of practice and the deterioration of punts, poles, boat- 
houses and so on that a world war under modern conditions 
necessarily entails. Nor has the Government’s short- 
sighted refusal to give priority to the supply of timber 
suitable for racing poles made the situation any easier. 
But with determination much can be achieved. Already 
the famous “pens” at Shepperton are humming with 
activity, old poles, some of them in a dangerous condition, 
are being pressed into service (despite the inexplicable 
opposition of the Miners’ Union), and if enough fuel to 
heat the ha’porth of tar needed to make our racing punts 
watertight again can be wheedled: out of the Government, 
we may yet see a full season’s sport. 

And there we must leave it. But for the space and time 
I have had to waste to-day over the slap in the face adminis- 
tered by Mr. Shinwell and his minions to archery and water 
polo it would have been possible to dwell at greater length 
on the technics of poling, use of wind, body thrust, “riding 
the bank,” and so on; but it may not be—and a lot of water 
will have run up my sleeve, I fear, before I am able to 
return to this subject again. So, almost insensibly, do the 
evils of this monstrous publishing ban live on long after 
the actual suspension is over. H. F. E. 





*T have allowed myself a little licence here. It must not be 
assumed that the races were actually visible from the Castle, nor 
that the Queen was necessarily a regular follower of punting. But 
to write “since the days when Queen Victoria drove in State to 
Westminster Abbey” is simply to confuse the picture. 


+ King Edward, so far as my records show, did little or no com- 
petitive punting. But his influence, during the era that bears his 
hame, On every aspect of the national life is not to be denied. 
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Snow Prince 


and the hill’s shoulders 
huddle beneath its cloak 
drawn in close folds about the farm, 
which seems 
like a dark jewel clasping all this whiteness. 


Te pastures have put on their winter ermine, 


The air itself has burnished with its brightness 

the snow-smudged lines— 

walls, roofs, silla—which determine 

the square-built farmhouse with so firm a 
stroke 

to our accustomed eyes: 

there is a lightness 

of snow-reflection in the barn’s dusty corners 

and all is still outdoors, 

save for the smoke, 

white normally, but against the roof-snow grey; 

so still the air, the plume searce drifts away. 

But on the small square lawn 

in the walled garden 

before the little parlour, seldom used, 

more brilliant than the spilled East’s richest dyes 

the peacock struts his feathered shaw] of splendour 

like a blind Argus with—O gold-fringed eyes! 


He prints the snow with crisp triangulations 
parades his beauty for his beauty’s sake 
and sweeps snow-ruffles 

bravely, cavalierly— 

then see him take 

his flight, more awkward than th’ ungainly heron 
to perch on the roof’s snow-parapet. 

To and fro 

he flaunts, and screams, 

a banshee-soul in torment— 

screams to the Spring 


across the world of snow. RG. 8: 












































“Oh, vo stop pacing up and down like a taxpayer.” 





At the Pictures 





Rounpb-Up 


I wRITE in the dark (the right place, 
you might say, for a film critic) about 
exactly when these notes will appear 
in print; but March 5th seems a likely 
date, and since the February 12th 
article was written the films have had 
time to pile up. School For Danger 
and Green For Danger, Notorious ! and 
The Late George Apley, Till the Clouds 
Roll By and Johnny O’Clock and My- 
Favourite Brunette and The 
Root of All Evil and Hue 
and Cry, and others .. . 
I propose to adopt the 
Times Literary Supple- 
ment’s expedient of saying 
“The inclusion of a work 
in this list does not pre- 
clude its subsequent re- 
view ’’ and write what there 
is room for about four of 
the above-named films, 
three British and one 
American. 

Let’s get rid of the 
American one first. The 
question arises: Were the 
giggles that spread uncon- 
trollably throughout the 
audience during the pas- 
sionately demonstrative 
love-scenes in Notorious / 
(Director: ALFRED Hitcu- 
cock) deliberately pro- 
voked? It is presumably 
an insult to Mr. Hircacock 
to suppose even for a 
moment that they weren't; 
but I’m surprised that he 
should have made his con- 
tempt for the whole story 
so obvious, particularly Devlin 
since it has (like most spy Alicia 
stories nowadays) been 
assiduously loaded with 
topical significance in the. 
form of uranium ore and nests of under- 
cover Nazis in South America. INcRID 
BERGMAN appearsas the loyal American 
daughter of an executed German spy; 
she is prevailed on to enter the U.S. 
Secret Service because she has the 
reputation of being, as one authority 
delicately puts it, “good at making 
friends with gentlemen.” (If the title 
of the film means anything at all, I 
suppose it means to put this in another 
way.) Cary Grant is the American 
agent who allows her to upset his 
professional calm, and the emphasis is 
divided between their love affair and 
their adventures (in Rio) with various 
sinister people on the other side. As well 
as several doses of Mr. Hrrcucock’s 


jn DOWD 
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characteristic suspense, we get a 
good many reminiscences of other 
works of his: notably that favourite 
trick of giving suspicious meaning to 
some small object (a bottle, a cup) by 
swinging the camera down and shoot- 
ing the last moments of a scene as a 
background to it. The technical skill 
of this piece is very great, and it is in 
fact highly entertaining in its smooth, 
polished way; but it somehow con- 
trives to seem even emptier than the 
average competent spy story. 


Now for a film the implications of 





7. 3 


(Notorious ! 


MARRIAGE OF INFORMATION (GOVERNMENT) 


Wits th deus os bs) ee ei SS Cary GRANT 
MarR er ar et ae ee ee ee ae IncRID BERGMAN 
SN ob So: bs) ss ea) eet tee Ss CLAUDE RaIns 


which are more important than its 
surface. The R.A.F. Film Unit’s 
School For Danger is also a spy story, 
but it is infinitely more satisfying than 
any other I can remember because it is 
the real thing. It deals with the 
training of British agents who para- 
chuted into France to co-operate with 
the French Resistance, and the players 
in it—Harry R&e, JACQUELINE 
NEARNE, and others—are showing us 
what they really did. We see their 
education in sabotage, we watch them 
jump from a plane (that chilling rush of 
air as the hatch opens), we see how they 
organized local groups of the Resist- 
ance, we watch with sympathy as 
sweat is wiped from palms when the 
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Gestapo men leave without finding the 
radio transmitter . You might 
suppose that our knowledge that the 
people concerned got away safely (for 
there they are) would weaken the 
suspense ; but it doesn’t. The climactic 
scene here, when a Hudson full of 
rescued R.A.F. men is stuck in a field 
and a whole village turns out in the 
middle of the night to shift it, is as 
exciting as anything in Hitchcock and 
much stronger in emotional impact. 
An excellent film; why couldn’t we 
have seen it months ago, when it was 
made, and before Hollywood had 
cheapened its theme? 


Back to triviality with 
Green For Danger (Direc- 
tor: SrpNEY GILLIAT); yet 
even this “whodunit” is 
rewarding because it ex- 
emplifies as it were on a 
small scale the virtues that 
were the making of such 
more important British 
pictures as The Way to the 
Stars and School For 
Secrets. The scene is a 
country hospital, the period 
August 1944; a Scotland 
Yard man, richly played 
by ALastarr Sm, has come 
down to investigate ‘some 
murders, and several mem- 
bers of the hospital staff 
are under suspicion. The 
atmosphere of mental and 
emotional strain in that 
flying - bomb summer is 
admirably conveyed, and 
lightened continually with 
comedy and amusing detail. 
I enjoyed this. 


Mr. Sim appears also in 
Hue and Cry (Director: 
CHARLES CRICHTON), an- 
other highly enjoyable 
piece. His part is the com- 
paratively small one of a 
writer of boys’ stories, but he lights 
up his corner as always. The focus 
of attention here is on the boys who 
read the stories, discover that they 
are being used by a fur-stealing gang 
to convey messages, and succeed in 
defeating it; and the high spirits of 
the whole affair are a continuous 
delight (pointed up at every stage 
by the excellently imaginative music 
of GrorceEs Avric). The riotous ad- 
ventures of these boys who swarm in 
the bombed ruins of London would 
not have been the same but for (e.g.) 
Emil and the Detectives and Dead 
End, but the picture is none the worse 
for that. Strongly recommended. 

R. M. 
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“You know, old boy, you ought to 
count your blessings. 


in nineteen-thirty-nine—forty-five— 


. 


and don’t forget that if it hadn’t been— for ail that, we couldn’t have-— stood up to our present conditions.” 
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An Innocent at Large 


XX—The Queen Elizabeth versus the “Empire State” 


America and admits quite openly (in print, that is) 
that he didn’t go up the Empire State Building... . 
And what is more, goes out of his way to repeat the 
admission time and time again . . . well, as the editor so 


‘ FTER all, when a man* gets back from a trip to 








Velen 


rightly put it—“It will look a bit fishy if neither of you 
goes up; we don’t want to go looking for trouble.” 

So I did climb the Empire State and from its observation 
tower I saw the Queen Elizabeth lying at pier 90 over on 
the Hudson. I shall always be grateful to the great ship 
for saving me from what would almost certainly have been 
the deepest inferiority complex on record. A glance at 
her sparkling white superstructure and I was proof against 
any and every suggestion in the Manhattan scene that as 
a worthless member of an effete and second-class nation 
I should hurl myself 1,200 feet to the sidewalk of Fifth 
Avenue. 

It was natural enough, I suppose, that I should begin to 
make comparisons between the Empire State and the 
Queen Elizabeth as soon as I went aboard her a few days 
later. I found my state-room, slipped on a pair of rope- 
soled shoes, armed myself with a tape-measure and a 
battery of questions and set forth on a great fact-finding 
expedition. 

In their most spectacular dimensions the two structures 
are remarkably even. The ship has an overall length of 
1,031 feet; the skyscraper, a height of 1,040 feet to its 
observatory roof. A mere nine feet in it! And don’t 
forget that the Q.Z. (keel laid in 1936) is six years younger 
than her rival (erected in 1931) so that there is plenty of 
time to make up that leeway. 

Again, while the Empire State has 10,000,000 bricks the 
“Queen” has 10,000,000 rivets (official statistics, these) 
and 10,000,000 rivets, let me tell you, placed end to end, 
would stretch a distance of two hundred and seventy miles 





*A.P. H.—See “Traveller’s Talk,” December 4th 1946 


or from. New York (say) to a point some two hundred and 
seventy miles out in the Atlantic Ocean. 

In the case of windows I’m afraid the E.S. gets in an easy 
first; it has 6,400, compared with the Q.H#.’s mere 2,000 
portholes. The window-cleaner employed at the ES. 
gave me some remarkable facts about his job. 

“T am not a superstitious guy,” he said, “but any 
number of floors with an eight in it gives me the creeps. 
I wouldn’t wash a window on the 18th or the 88th for a 
million bucks.” 

The thirteenth floor is not usually considered as unlucky 
as those above it and rather more unlucky than those 
below it. In many hotels the thirteenth floor is called 
12a or just skipped altogether, but this dodge fools only 
the guests—never the window-cleaner. Oddly enough 
most window-cleaners at the E.S. are terrified of going up 
in fog. They say they can’t trust the air-liners coming 
into La Guardia airport. 

When I asked about the view he said it was unbelievable 
sometimes, but that he often wished he could turn round 
and look at the scenery. 




















By the way, the Q.Z. has only fourteen decks—number 
13 is called the Sun Deck. 

The Empire State Building stands very steadily on its 
83,860 square feet (Queen Elizabeth, gross tonnage 83,673). 
There is no pitching, and the tossing is confined to a few 
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inches (or millimetres) either way in a heavy gale. The 
Q.E. doesn’t pitch either, but she rolls just enough to 
remind you not to walk over the side or step out of a port- 
hole. This gentle roll is accompanied by a continuous 
creaking, not of timbers but of murals and inlaid panellings 
of leather and silver sycamore. I never knew before how 
different creaks could be. In my state-room the oak 
creaked like the joints of an old rowing Blue, the birch 
like the covers of a new book and the sycamore like the 
door of a vestry. But the general effect was entirely 
harmonious and much more restful] than the steady hum of 
lecturers at the summit of the Empire State. 

So unobtrusive is the service aboard the big ship that 
even the sirens are muffled—though very scientifically of 
course. Their note is pitched two octaves below middle A 
and can be heard ten miles away quite clearly, yet passengers 
on board get merely a whisper of it.* 

It is difficult to compare the speeds of the two leviathans, 
but the Q.Z. has the advantage, I think. The sixty-seven 
elevators of the E.S. travel vertically at 1,000 feet per 
minute, so it would take them about ten days to cross the 
Atlantic as the crows flies or the lift soars. This is less 
than half the speed of the Q.Z., but, of course, the elevators 
keep a lot of power in reserve, especially on their down- 
ward trips. 

From keel to masthead the Q.H. is 234 feet tall or less 
than one-fifth the height of the E.S. from basement to the 
tip of the mooring-mast. The comparison is slightly 
deceptive, however, because this mooring-mast is 200 feet 
high and should be disqualified immediately. I mean to 
say, we can’t have people sticking flag-poles on their roofs 
and claiming they’re taller than everybody else. And, in 
any case, the E.S.’s mooring-mast is a white elephant. 
As far as I know it has never moored anything except 
lightning. Dash it all, the Q.H#.’s mast does carry all the 
usual nautical paraphernalia. 

There is one other comparison I must make and I regret 
that I have to do it. I find that both giants wear their 
greatness somewhat raffishly. Both of them speak dis- 
paragingly of their less fortunate sisters: 

“The Eiffel Tower is 995 feet, the Chrysler Building 
1,046 feet to the tip of its spiral (but habitable only to 
783 feet)...” 

No, I don’t like that word ‘“‘habitable.” 
snootiness look at this: 

“The term cabin which for a time was given to the top 
class, is now the designation of the middle class on board 
the ship, whilst tourist class supplants the designation 
third class, which is out-dated. ‘The whole effect is to 
elevate the status of the classes.” 

When a building starts boasting of its 930 tons of 
exterior chrome-nickel steel and aluminium, its ozoning 
plant and its frequent changes of air (six times an hour) 
there is an implication that all other buildings are made of 
mud and straw, use pig-wash for water and receive all their 
air at cut rates from the adjacent subway. And when a 
great liner brags about the “quiet intimate dignity” of 
her smoke-room, her salon with its walls of “richly quilted 
satin” and her electric baths (with alcoholic rub, ten 
shillings) she is suggesting that every other ship afloat is 
a hell-ship stinking like a fox’s guts and sailing under a curse. 

Go easy, you big fellows! 


But for sheer 


* * * bd * * * 


At Southampton the innocent was greeted with a flurry 
of snow, a biting wind, a telephone kiosk labelled ‘‘Out of 
Order,” a cup of lukewarm soup (coffee type) and a barrage 





*This only applies below the Sports Deck, I discovered. 
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of awkward questions from the Customs officers. He 
puffed warm breath into his gloves and stamped hard on 
the icy platform. In doing so he shook the dust of twenty- 
nine States of the American Union from his feet. Then, 
as the significance of the metaphor began to warm the 





cockles of his old heart he stooped and with cold unfeeling 

fingers emptied the contents of his trousers’ turn-ups on 

to the track. He saw a drugstore check flutter away into 

the darkness . . . a bit of fluff from Omaha, a thread of 

lint from Dallas, a few grains of Californian sand... . 

The innocent was not unhappy to be no longer at large. 
Hop. 

° ° 


Ministro Fulminis 


TINAM in Timbuctu fatum me locasset, 
Vel me Rex in Africam secum invitasset, 
Nec in frigidario sic incarceratus 
Horream, Apollinis queritans afflatus. 


Dum de celo Jupiter gelat, stridet, ninguit, 
In terris Emanuel foculos exstinguit: 

Nil agunt artifices, feriati gratis, 

Ob deficientiam electricitatis. 


Ut in bello per vias imus enigratas, 
Vel tabernas visimus vix illuminatas, 
Dum redintegrant minas anti-cyclonales 
Meteorologici ministeriales. 


Cessat campis Arsenal spheram propulsare, 
Cessat ersatz leporem canis agitare, 

Cessat Ritz-kinematum genialis flamma, 
Cessat, lumen Vesperis, tertium programma. 


Verbis Februarium insectati diris 
Imitemur habitus hibernantis gliris, 
Amphorisque fervidis lectos oneremus, 
Ut ad veris tepidos soles dormitemus. 














“Tt says Manchester two draws three home.” 


Translations from the Ish 


T is probably a coincidence of some kind that exactly 
I eleven years, some months and some days after 
publishing my first Translations from the Ish, and 
exactly eight years, more months and still more days after 
publishing my last (those Fables a mere six and a half 
years ago don’t count), I should be offering you some more. 
For the benefit of my younger readers, who will not 
remember it, and my older readers, who will not remember 
it either, I may as well repeat my statement that the Ish 
language is a strange one, but that since I invented it myself 
I am uniquely qualified to translate from it into English; 
and plunge straight into a further group of poems from 
the Ish Anthology. 


THE PsycHOLOGIST 
The psychologist 
Is the man who, 
When a good-looking girl enters the room, 


Watches 
Everybody else. 


PROFILE 


She reminds me 
Of a beautiful, delicate bit of tracery 
From the top of a cathedral .. . 


Falling on one’s head. 


Don’t SMILE, PLEASE 
Reflect, 
As you arrange your expression for the photographer, 
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That this may be 

The only picture available, years hence, 
When you make an unexpected, 
Unwilling 

And even unfortunate 

Appearance in the newspapers. 


Every So OFrren 


It was that gentle, free, relaxing moment 
Of the month 

When the shillings begin 

To creep shyly back into circulation 
Out of the gas-meters. 


BESIDE 


“This is a book,” wrote the reviewer, 
“That must go on your shelves 
Beside the Odyssey, 

And Arabia Deserta, 

And The Seven Pillars of Wisdom.” 


But if it does, I thought, 

I shall have to find new places 
For the local directory, 

The History of X-ray Analysis, 
And Clambake and Zimpany’s 
Gramophone-record catalogue 
For the year 1921. 


CoINncIDENCE 
Everywhere 
Was thick with snow: 
It didn’t seem a bit like Christmas. 


Rute ror Amateur PouitTiciaNs 
If it’s a big, important problem 
And a perfectly obvious formula 
Applied with simple common sense 
Will give you an answer, 


That answer’s wrong. 


Joc On, Joc On 


Mr. Shaw, 

As we’ve all read many times, 
Wrote his early plays in shorthand 
As he rode on the tops of buses. 


Now, did you ever try to write 
Anything, 

Even in longhand, 

On the top of a bus? 


Even in those more leisurely days, 

Even a horse-bus .. . 

Think of the scope for commentators 
Three hundred years hence! 

Everything they disapprove of 

They'll :put down to a bump in the road. 


NarkK 
The shifty-looking man 


Called at the Ministry of Food 
And said behind his hand: 


“T am well-known and trusted 
At the X. Restaurant, 

If you want 

(For a consideration) 
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Someone to order 
Tilegal bread . . .” 


Economy OF EFFORT 
I’ve told it to so many people 
That it must surely appear 


Eventually 
In someone’s memoirs. 


That lets me out. 
I needn’t record it for mine. 


Stace Walt 
“T appeared,” said the actor, 
“In the title-réle.” 


His hearers said 
“In the what?” 


“Certainly I did,” said the actor 
Calmly. 


“T was 


One of Lady Windermere’s fans.” R. M. 


‘ 


Air-Mail Letter from Denmark 


EAR EDITOR,—I am following with great interest 
and admiration your efforts in England to keep 
down the current consumption. In this respect 

I’m delighted to be able to send you the following advice on 
saving electric light:— 


Switch off in the dining-room. Take your cycle into it. 
Apply the dynamo-lamp. Let the members of the family 
alternate in cycling round the dining-table. (It will be 
preferable, if the-cycle has a good support in front; there 
the members who want to read, may sit.) 


You obtain: 
(1) Light without using current from the system. 
(2) Wholesome exercise for the whole family. 


(3) Removal of the risk of getting your cycle stolen from 
the shed. 


With compliments, 
Yours faithfully, 
AaGcE V. 


™ 


H——. 
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“I’m not ambitious—all I want is a little semi-detached house in the London suburbs, and maybe 


an old secondhand car.” 
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A NOTE FROM SWITZERLAND 


s 


“T see the English contingent has arrived... 


“ Morning Post” 


INE is to-day a simple theme, The produce of our dairy farms 
A local cow who stands Might ill compare in epic charms 
supreme With deeds of fire or flood or arms, 
For milk and butter-fat (? or cream)— Yet I submit that now 
That query note is mine— In these austere and niggard days 

Whose privilege it is to boast Even the wearer of the bays 
The name of Burd’rop Morning Post, Might well emit a cry of praise 
Which is a rummer name than most For this exalted cow. 


You’d come across in kine. 
And may she labour long thereat 


This creature, with untiring zest And richly furnish pail and vat 
And lack of all self-interest, With milk and cream (? or butter-fat) 
Has freely given forth her best Until she yields the ghost, 

For three good solid years, And, though she’Il never learn her fame 
And, if the press reports are right, (Pathetic one), may time acclaim 
Has earned a goodly prize despite The lofty but eccentric name 
The sterling efforts, far from light, Of Burd’rop Morning Post. 


Of her outrivalled peers. Dum-Dvuo. 
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NOT ENOUGH SPIRIT 


“My dear Clement, haven’t you something a little bit stronger?” 
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Business Done: 
Feb. 10th to 20th.—Lords and Com- 
mons: In retrospect. 

Monday, February 24th.—House of Com- 
mons: More Light on the Darkness. 
Tuesday, February 25th.—House of 

Lords: India is Debated. 
House of Commons : So is Palestine. 
Wednesday, February 26th.—House of 

Lords: No Vote on India. 


House of Commons: Talk of Coal 
and Power. 


Thursday, February 27th.—House of 
Commons: Night and Day—a Bright 
Idea. 


Monday, February 10th—Darkness 
descended upon the people. Also upon 
the representatives of same. Although 
an “essential industry” and the ‘efore 
exempt from the current cuts, M.P.s 
switched off half their lights as a 
gesture and groped their way around 
in the gloom. Experienced listeners 
were at a premium to keep less 
experienced listeners informed (by the 
sound of the voice) of the names of 
speakers. 

There was also plenty of the other 
sort of gloom. Mr. Martin Linpsay 
was heard to ask, in time-honoured 
phrase, for “more candles to be 
brought.” But there was an indignant 
growl of ‘‘No!”—and no more candles 
were brought. 

Mr. RUPERT DE LA BERE was heard 
to remark ‘What a Government!” 

A debate on the current cuts 
followed, which generated heat, if not 
energy. 

Tuesday, February 11th—House of 
Commons: a Discussion on Civil 
Aviation, which produced no very 
spectacular flights of oratory and no 
Ministerial crashes. Not much of 
anything, in fact. 

Wednesday, February 12th—House 
of Commons: Pretty much the same 
as above, except that the debates were 
on a lot of different topics. Still 
extremely dark in the Chamber. 

Thursday, February 13th.—House of 
Commons: It may have been the date 
that was to blame, but the gloom— 
both physical and moral—was deeper 
than ever. Mr. ATTLEE did not dispel 
any of it when he announced that the 
electric current cuts, applicable to 
both domestic and industrial users, 
were to go on indefinitely. Somebody 
asked whether Mr. SHINWELL, the 
Fuel Minister, was to resign, but the 
answer was in the negative. Dark and 
cold. 

Monday, February 17th—House of 
Commons: Members, without regard 
to Party (or comparatively little) 


Impressions of Parliament 


fought a furious battle over the ques- 
tion whether Britain’s Civic Restaur- 
ants should or shou!d not sell 
intoxicating liquors. Mr. JAMES 
Hupson, Labour, said “No!” very 
loudly and firmly. He was supported 
by Mr. Rosert Hupson, Conservative, 
who said the same, as firmly. 

But the Government Whips said 
“Yes”—so “Yes” it was. 

Tuesday, February 18th.—House of 
Commons: A long discussion on the 
fact that Thomas Atkins, Esq., by 
playing the black market in Germany, 
had cost the Treasury some £20,000,000. 
But the War Minister said these things 
would happen, so the money was voted. 

Wednesday, February 19th.—House 
of Lords: Lord (Sir WALTER, as was) 
Layton and Lord (Lord Justice Sir 
GEOFFREY LAWRENCE as was) OAKSEY 
took, in due form, their seats in 
the House of Peers. An impressive 
ceremonial occasion, impressively 
conducted. 

House of Commons: Mr. ATTLEE 
announced that some of the current 
cuts were to be restored to industry. 
The Midlands were the lucky winners. 
No more light in the Chamber. 

Discussion on the B.B.C.’s_pro- 
grammes produced a verdict from Mrs. 
JEAN Many that Mr. Thomas (“Itma’’) 
Handley was a “little twerp.” She 
also made acid comments on the 
Brains Trust—on all Brains Trusts, in 
fact. Lady Mrcan Lioyp GEORGE 
wanted controversy on the air, and 
she wanted it “sizzling.” 

Thursday, February 20th—House of 
Commons: Mr. ATTLEE announced 
that the British Government is to 
hand over power in India to “respon- 
sible Indians” not later than June 
1948. Mr. CHuRcHILL thought this a 
wrong decision. He also condemned 
the action of the Government in 
“dismissing ’’ Lord Wavell, the Viceroy, 
who is to be succeeded by Lord 
Mountbatten of Burma. 

Thunder and lightning on the Right 
neither warmed nor illuminated the 
still dark and chilly Chamber. But it 
was bright while it lasted. 

Monday, February 24th.—The House 
of Commons emerged from what (so far 
as these “‘Impressions” are concerned) 
is its longest secret session ever. For 
a fortnight it has been struggling along 
in the twilight of a Chamber in which 
at best only a third of the lights are 
on—and often none at all. To-day 
started as one of the none-at-all sittings 
and, as there was a gathering fog 
outside and inside, the voices of hon. 
Members came through a cavernous 
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murk. Even Mr. Speaker’s bell-like 
tones were a trifle hoarse, as he had 
insisted on returning to duty, though 
more than a trace of his flu attack was 
still with him. 

Dr. EpitH SuMMERSKILL, for the 
Minister of Food, announced that, 
because of the snow, the sweet ration 
was to be cut by half in the coming 
rationing period. Mr. ANTHONY EDEN 
at once leaped up and announced 
(to the manifest approval of a number 
of youngsters in the galleries) that this 
was a “serious statement.” Was the 
public to have the sugar instead? 
he asked. 

No, said Dr. SumMerskiLL. Then, 
asked Mr. EpEN, what’s the good of 
blaming the’ weather, when the real 
reason is a shortage of sugar? With 
a glare that suggested that her personal 
sweet ration had already been cut one 
hundred per cent. the Doctor left it 
there. 

The Prime Minister made another 
statement on the fuel crisis, announc- 
ing that the users who had shown high 
public spirit earlier by saving a great 
deal of current had rather fallen from 
grace since. Switch-on in the in- 
dustrial areas would be possible only if 
domestic usersobserved great economy. 
Anyway, the north-west area of 
Britain would be allowed to switch on 
on March 3rd. 

“When,” asked Mr. EpEn, wistfully, 
“will London get its lights back?” 
“T cannot say,” answered the Prime 
Minister. 

Tuesday, February 25th—Their 
Lordships’ House was the centre of 
interest to-day. 

The subject was India, handing over 
of, to Indian control, by June 1948. 
This proposal by the Government 
Lord TEMPLEWOOD, in a motion, 
declared to be a breach of all British 
undertakings and understandings. And 
he repeated this view in the course of 
an admirably-delivered speech in which 
he recommended the motion to the 
House. Their overcrowded Lordships 
heard it in silence, but gave Lord 
TEMPLEWOOD a rousing cheer when he 
sat down. 

His case was that if we left the 
Indians to look after themselves there 
would be political chaos, murder and 
famine. We owed it to the Indians— 
as well as to our reputation in the 
world—to see our task in India right 
through to the end. Hand over to 
the Indians by all means, but in an 
orderly manner and with due thought 
—not hastily and at breakneck speed. 
The Government’s plans meant the 
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“fragmentation ”’ of India—they were, 
said he, a ‘“‘gambler’s throw.” 

Liberal Lord SamueEt, however, 
took an entirely opposite view. He 
was all for the Government, and 
twitted Lord TempLEwoop with failing 
to put forward any alternatives. 

way, we could not stay in 
India “interminably.” The Govern- 
ment benches seemed delighted at this 
“unearned increment” of debating 
power, and cheered as loudly as their 
small numbers permitted. 

Lord PeTuick-LawRENCcE, the India 
Secretary, when he came to speak, 
did little more than say “Hear, 
hear!” to Lord SamuEt’s speech. He 
did, however, pay a warm personal 
tribute to Lord Wavell, the outgoing 
Viceroy. 

Over in the Commons Mr. 
Ernest BEvin was battling 
with his own Party supporters 
over Palestine. The Government 
had announced that, the Jewish 
and Arab representatives hav- 
ing failed, after long talks, to 
agree on the future of the - 
Holy Land, the United Nations 
must be asked to decide. In 
making their decision they will 
receive no suggestions or guid- 
ance from Britain, as man- 
datory power over Palestine. 

Mr. Bevin had already had 
a dress-rehearsal of the debate, 
in his own Party meeting. 
The “rebels,” defeated there, 
had turned up in force to “try 
the game again.” Mr. Bevin 
is not the sort of man who 
takes attack lying down, and 
things were lively from time to 
time as the critics bobbed up 
—and were, in the American 
phrase, “slapped down” with 
gusto by the Foreign Secretary. 

His case was that the British 
Government had done all it could 
to settle the age-old Palestine question, 
had poured out blood and treasure in 
the thankless process, and had now 
had enough. So it was for the United 
Nations to find some solution—certain 
members of that body having been 
among the foremost critics in the past. 

Mr. BEvrN’s criticism of the attitude 
of the United States Government 
towards Britain’s handling of the 
Palestine problem was blunt enough to 
please the most ardent advocate of 
plain language. 

The main complaint of the critics 
in the House was that Britain did not 
intend to make any suggestions to 
Uno about Palestine’s future, and 
that Mr. Bevin had not exhausted 
every possibility of agreement before 
remitting the case to that powerful 





Sinister, Lord Templewood 
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but slow-moving body. However, the 
debate being on the formal motion for 
the adjournment, there was no vote, 
and it was not too easy to see just 
where the discussion had led. 

Wednesday, February 26th.—Their 
Lordships arrayed themselves again 
for battle to-day—and arrayed them- 
selves in vast numbers. Lord Simon 
was there leading the attack, Lord 
Appison in charge of the defence. 
Hard words were hurled. It was said 
that the Government was “throwing 
up the sponge,” “clearing out” and 
“washing its hands of India,” in 
defiance of previous undertakings. 
Lord CRANBORNE, the Leader of the 
Conservative peers, said that. He also 
said that the Government was playing 
the last card in its hand. 


THE AUGURIES FOR INDIA 


Lord Hatirax, on the other hand, 
as an ex-Viceroy, was of the opinion 
that the Government could take no 
other course, and pleaded that, for the 
sake of future relations with India, the 
House should be spared a division on 
Lord TEMPLEWOOD’s motion. 

Lord Jowrrtt, the Lord Chancellor, 
stepped aside from the Woolsack and 
joined in the fray in as eloquent and 
closely-reasoned a speech as their 
Lordships had heard for many a year. 
He took the same line, pleading that 
there should be no division. The Con- 
servative peers looked sternly un- 
impressed, folded their arms and said 
nothing. The Archbishop of CaNTER- 
BuRY added his voice to those of the 
pleaders for no division. The Conserv- 
ative peers folded their arms still more 
tightly, set their lips, said nothing. 
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Then Lord.CRANBORNE (who, earlier, 
had complained that Lord SaMuEL sat 
on the fence and ran away at the same 
time) got up and advised his friends 
not to go to a division. Lord TEMPLE- 
woop added that he didn’t mind if 
they didn’t, and so it was left. There 
was no vote. The Government was 
bound over to be of good behaviour— 
with a stern warning that it was on 
probation and liable to be called up 
for judgment at any time. 

Whereupon Lord Samvuet blandly 
inquired whether this Conservative 
decision was running away, sitting on 
a fence—or both. It was a direct 

it. 

Mr. EpEN was busy in the chilly 
Commons—after an announcement by 
the Home Secretary that summer 
(time) is y-comen in immedi- 
ately—demanding some more 
information about the fuel 
crisis and its consequences on 
industry and the home. Why. 
not be frank and open, he 
suggested to the Government. 
At which Sir Starrorp Cripps 
made a speech that was as 
frank and open as even the 
most pessimistic could have 
wished. It was also an aston- 
ishing example of knowledge 
of the subject and ability to 
express it. The House was 
refreshed to hear from the 
austere lips of Sir Starrorp 
the colloquial phrase “the 
sky’s the limit”—and, even 
more, to know that it referred 
to the output of coal from the 
pits. He promised a lot more 
plans, which he hoped would 
produce a lot more coal. 

Mr. Ropert Hupson com- 
plained that the Government’s 
1947 target of 200,000,000 tons 
was too low, and said that his 
Ministerial experience showed that a 
high target was the one rarely missed. 
Mr. SHINWELL, in subdued mood, 
replied that that fact would be noted, 
and the subject dropped without any 
vote being recorded. 

Thursday, February 27th—The 
brightest suggestion made to-day came 
from Mr. Rate AssHETON. Someone 
had urged that current might be 
saved by closing the night clubs. 
Mr. SHINWELL was non-committal 
about it. So Mr. AssHetTon—bearing 
in mind the Government’s urgent plea 
to industry to introduce night-shifts— 
innocently asked whether the Minister 
would institute day-shifts in the 
night clubs. 

There was a debate on Foreign 
affairs, in which, judging by the sparse 
attendance, few were interested. 
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“That’s your third ginger beer, Gibson. 
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Is it some girl?” 


Back at the Wheel 


IV—Comparing It 


O make an inventory of the 

Good Goer’s vices and virtues at 
this stage may seem like shutting 

the garage door after the car is in, but 
I feel that my ignorance of what to 
look for in a car (even after watching 
Bartrop’s devastating methods) must 
be cured at all costs. I might have to 
get another car one day; it might even 
be quite soon; and in any case until I 
can babble easily of crown fiddle-rings 
and fluid sprocket-cones I can’t hope 


to hold my own when meeting real 
motorists socially. 

This disturbing reflection has driven 
me to read the motoring papers, and 
the other day I came across a revealing 
critique of some glossy monster fresh 
off the stocks. “All the controls work 
beautifully smoothly and easily,” said 
the man with the free ride, lolling back 
critically—‘“‘it obeys instantly the 
slightest wish of the driver. It has 
perfect manners. The innate refine- 
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ment remains unflurried as the speed 
rises from the thirties to the 
eighties.” 

Although this gave me a good deal 
to get on with it was loftily blind to 
the smaller points. But there, I sup- 
pose that if a car has perfect manners 
it would scarcely be so insulting as to 
register a permanent “Empty” on its 
petrol-gauge or to keep sneaking its 
gears back into neutral without warn- 
ing. (I can’t see the owner of a 
decently-bred car getting out every 
twenty miles to stick a roughly-scaled 
chair-leg in his tank; nor would he 
expect to hold the gear-lever in place 
with his shin.) 

However, these are only the smaller 
points. Do my controls work beauti- 
fully smoothly and easily? Frankly, 
no. The pedal things aren’t too bad, 
provided you don’t get your foot 
through the loops in the carpet and if 
you remember that a shoe-toe placed 
under the clutch pedal makes its 
return to the engaged position less 
problematic. But there is something 
wrong with the hand-brake. It is not 
that it isn’t beautifully smooth and 
easy. It is. It flops about in all 
directions. But it has absolutely no 
effect when I apply it. 

This is because it wants a pawl. 

When I rang Bartrop up and gave 
him the symptoms he said “It wants 
a pawl,” and after I had thanked him 
and asked him how to spell it I said 
that I would pop into a garage and get 
one. ‘Do that,” he said, and rang off 
with what I took for a good-natured 
chuckle. 

When I had popped into six garages 
and four scrap-yards and had tele- 
phoned a friend whose notion of 
motoring is to lie under his car all day 
on Sundays, I knew that it was not a 
good-natured chuckle but a roar of 
cynical laughter. This pawl, it ap- 
pears, is about the size of a garage- 
hand’s thumb-nail. All the garage- 
hands who described it for me hit on 
this convenient illustration. It is not 
considered a very important piece of 
machinery except by car-owners who 
haven’t got one. People who earn a 
ghoulish livelihood by dismembering 
dead cars and selling the bits (“orphan 
parts” they call them, and I like that) 
are inclined to be scornful about pawls; 
they just chuck them down anywhere 
and they get trodden into the rusty 
ground by customers on the prowl for 
something really worth having, such 
as a set of omnibus axles or a steam- 
roller barrel. 

The friend I telephoned seemed 
quite hopeful at first, until I told him 
the make and date of the Good Goer. 
He asked me to repeat the date again; 
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then he cleared his throat and 
launched out rather obviously into 
small-talk about the Test match. 
Other friends of mine have behaved 
like this, but it was left to a stranger 
_in the employ of-a concern called 
simply “Wreckers, London,” to tell me 
the truth. He was on the other end of 
a telephone, and it may have given 
him courage to know that I couldn’t 
get at him. 

“What date?” he said, coughing 
richly. (All men professionally con- 
nected with motor-cars have perennial 
colds. I suppose it’s from breathing 
draughty blue smoke and slopping 
petrol on their boots.) When I told 
him again, even he was affected enough 
to pause for a second or two. “That 
was the year before they went bust, 
you know,” he said. I forget what I 
answered. 

So if anybody has an orphan pawl 
on his books I'll undertake to find a 
good home for it. 

My . steering works beautifully 
smoothly and easily, too. I stand by 
that, without any derogatory qualifica- 
tion whatsoever. The wheel spins 
quite -freely for more than half a 
revolution in either direction, and 
negotiating an “S” bend involves a 
technique more suitable to the wheel- 
house of an ocean-going launch.: Those 
people to whom I have given lifts to 
date (I am not a believer in waiting to 
be flagged—one might never get the 
chance to do a good turn) have 
watched my driving with admiration, 
if not with actual astonishment. It is 
the smooth and easy way my right 
hand keeps coming down on the left- 
hand side of the wheel that impresses 
them most. They get so fascinated 
that they suddenly realize they’re 
being carried past their destination 
and begin shouting, “Anywhere here 
will suit me perfectly!”’ After a short 
engagement with the door-mechanism 
they fall gratefully into the gutter, and 
in my driving-mirror I can see them 
long afterwards watching me out of 
sight, their breath coming in rapid 
little puffs on the wintry air. 

The gears are less smooth and easy. 


It may be that I have not yet fully 


mastered the positions, but at times I 
find. that thé box contains one gear 
only—reverse. This raises certain 
problems when driving in traffic, but 
there is always a good chance of being 
borne gently into the roadside by an 
impatient bus, and it is usually possible 
to run to earth at least one forward 
gear after a few minutes’ stirring with 
the lever. Less easily carried off is the 


situation in which, leaving a friend’s 
house after a party, your friend and 
his other friends paraded at the front 
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door to see you off, you wave a con- 
fident farewell and vanish backwards 
into the garage. This has only-hap- 
pened to me twice, but the garage was 
occupied the second time, and I am 
determined that when I get down to 
the repairs the gear-box shall have a 
high degree of priority, exceeded only 
by the mystery of the blue smoke and 
an obscure complaint that causes the 
offside front wheel to utter a wild and 
terrible cry at sharp corners. 

No, the manners of the Good Goer 
are not perfect. But then, neither 
were those of Mr. Jutterby, its previous 
owner; and who knows what other 
associations of squalor and privation 
were not at work during its formative 
years? It is never too late to learn, 
and I believe that with patience and 
kindliness I can break it of many of 
its worst faults. Amongst these are: 


Spitting 

Clenching its bonnet-flaps 

Lying about petrol reserves 
Grinding its teeth in low gear 
Making little oil-pools in the garage 
Snatching at the clutch 

Boiling at the radiator 

Back-firing at policemen. 


It has two other peculiarities, but 
they may be constitutional and in- 
curable. One is a tendency to make a 
metallic noise, a sort of raucous, back- 
street clamouring, whenever I ask it to 


Laald Stavly 
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travel beside a high wall or under a 
stone bridge; the other is to do with 
its lights. The indicator on the 
steering-column is quite clear, but the 
lights themselves do exactly as they 
fancy. Put the switch to “Head” and 
the side-lights glow lambently; move 
it to “Side” and the off-side head-lamp 
comes on, directing its pale beam into 
the top windows of houses on the 
opposite side of the road. At “Dim” 
everything goes out, and to bring on 
both head- and side-lights the switch 
must go to “Summer Charge.” They 
come ‘on with a sforzando effect, very 
lively at first but diminishing at once 
toalmost nothing. Putting the switch 
at “Winter Charge” has no effect on 
the lights at all, but causes the hooter 
to sound with an uneven plaintiveness. 

One consolation (if I have given the 
impression that I need consoling) is 
that the car’s innate refinement re- 
mains unflurried as the speed rises 
from the teens to the twenties. It is 
when the needle creeps towards the 
thirties that the driver’s seat comes 
off its railway and the near-side back 
door flies open. 


(To be expensive) J.B.B. 
° ° 


Last Week in Westminster 


“The Management regrets that, owing to 
the power cuts, ‘Genius at Work’ cannot be 
shown to-day.”—WNotice outside cinema. 











“Careful—that stung!” 
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At the Play 


For THREE WEEKS 





Wirth the aid of a hot-water bottle, 
a tartan rug and what remains of our 
great-grandmother’s skunk muff we 
have been loyally keeping an eye on the 
stage for you all through the dark 
unlettered opening rounds of Shinwell’s 
Cold Spell. ‘ 

Taking things as they came, JIl Met 
by Moonlight, at the Vaudeville, was 
worth a visit. If you are considering 
a house in the West of 
Ireland, don’t trouble to 
ask about thedrains, butdo 
make certain the site has 
never been a fairy-ring. 
Otherwise you will risk the 
embarrassment of having a 
guest sucked out into a 
midsummer night by elfin 
strains, to return as a 
special agent of the little 
people charged with your 
ejection at any cost. This 
is what happens to the, 
actress Catherine, whose 
host is fortunately a scep- 
tical French professor _ FY 
famous for research into 
folk superstitions. .It is an 
interesting and in many 
ways an ingenious play, 
which Mr. MicHEAL Mac- 
LIAMMOIR rounds off with 
a Dunne-Priestley experi- 
ment with time. Are the 
twenty-four hours in which 
this changeling literally ps: 
raises hell no more than i 


an ugly Celtic dream, as <a 
ad a 


the evidence and the Pro- 
fessor’s good sense declare ? 
We might believe so but 
for the magic blossoming 
of the rowan-trees in the 
garden, which suggest 
differently; and, as fre- 
quently happens in Ireland, we and 
the Professor are left wondering. 
Those who, as I am, are made uncom- 
fortable by material pixylation on the 
stage may take heart, for the Catherine 
who comes back from the midnight 
romp is no gauzy fay but a woman 
possessed by an evil spirit in terms that 
Henry James would have understood. 
At the same time any immigrant 
from magic parts, however solid, how- 
ever malignant, is a sticky item to 
sustain for the greater part of a 
domestic play. Mr. MacLiamMér has 
not entirely overcome this difficulty. 
As we grow a shade too accustomed to 
Catherine gliding about darting poison 
from her reptile tongue we ask ourselves 





Professor Sebastian Prosper. . . 
Catherine Mallaroe ....... Miss ErrHNnE DUNNE 


if she might not have remained 
more terrible had she been seen less, 
or even not at all? Yet, with this 
reservation, the play is undeniably 
effective, and in places very much so. 
For this the first praise goes to Miss 
EItHNE DuNNE, whose Catherine is a 
powerful and accomplished piece of 
acting. She rounds the awkward 
corners of the supernatural about 
as well as could be expected. Mr. 
Hitton Epwarps, who is also respon- 
sible for a well-judged production, 
fills out attractively the eccentric 
Professor. The author himself plays 
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bring romance into his withered life in 
a measure she had never attempted. 
This farce, by Mr. A. R. WHatmorg, 
will bear description no better than 
most, but is considerably funnier. It 
has a certain simple charm as well, 
which springs partly from the writing, 
partly from the felicitous interplay of 
Mr. RosBERTsoN Hare’s and Mr. 
PETER Happon’s personalities, and 
partly from a performance of great 
sympathy and humour by Miss Con- 
STANCE LorNE. Mr. Hare is of 


course Mr. Briggs, and Mr. Happon. 


Sir George, two very different men 
united in the garrulous 
brotherhood of cricket and 
in a mounting distaste for 
Mrs. Briggs; and Miss 
Lornk is the Scottish maid 
who shares with her master 
the horrors of collusive 
divorce and steels him to 
meet with outstretched jaw 
the sudden onrush of fame. 


- Mr. Hare is splendidly 


himself. Mr. Happon— 
and I say this with all 
reverence—is the nearest 





THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTRESS 


a bibulously amusing servant, and as 
the Professor's daughter, the confused 
product of a great man’s confused 
affection, Miss MAUREEN CUSACK cuts 
right across the whole pathetic business 
of adolescence with brilliant economy. 
It is a little gem of a performance. 
The Dublin Gate Theatre, from which 
these players come, can still do it. 


At the Apollo, She Wanted a Cream 
Front Door; and so she deserted 
Hendon and modest Mr. Briggs for a 
wealthy baronet, not guessing that her 
husband was destined to get into the 
big money as a Hollywood composer, 
and that the rusher-in to whose 
mercies she abandoned him would 


. Mr. Hirron Epwarps 


thing to Bertie Wooster 
‘Nature has yet seen 
fit to throw up. Miss 
Lorne is altogether de- 
lightful. Miss Joan Carou 
deals with Mrs. Briggs 
mercilessly, and Miss Mat 
Bacon’s Rabelaisian 
chambermaid would have 
made the Pilgrim Fathers 
laugh. In fact athoroughly 
silly evening, well spent. 


Condemning your hero 
to the same chair for three 
acts is a dangerous game. 
You run the risk of the 
other characters seeming 
to be attached to the chair 
by invisible elastic bands, 
or at best making up a sort 
of human catherine-wheel. 
The Man Who Came To Dinner got 
away with it through sheer wit and 
outrageousness; but Galway Handicap, 
by Mr. WatTeR Macken, fails to be 
more than an averagely amusing Irish 
comedy on familiar lines. The tem- 
porary cripple is a golden-hearted but 
formidably obstinate docker who keeps 
his vast family in a slum for the sake 
of the congenial company he finds 
there; it takes murder and a winning 
ticket in a sweep to shift him. All 
manner of oddities drift in and out, and 
quite a lot of the talk has the authentic 
ring of the inspired world of Irish 
nonsense; but somehow it doesn’t 
amount to very much in the way of a 
play. The part of the docker is 
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straight up Mr. ArTHuUR SINCLAIR’s 
alley. No one can roll out windy 
verbiage with greater majesty. Mr. 
Max ApRIAN is a diverting tinker, 
Miss JEAN St. CLarr a queen of stair- 
head gossip, and Mr. Denis Carry 
brings a note of genuine horror with 
his able sketch of a man crazed by long 
unemployment. Miss IRENE HEnrt- 
SCHEL’S production makes the most of 
the play. And not a drop of porter 
sullies its lips, which must, I believe, 
be a record. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe seems to 
have been one of the great 
reformers from whom one 
wouldn’t instinctively have 
edged away. She had 
humour and warmth and 
her hatred of slavery left 
room for that precious 
enjoyment of small affairs 
so often denied to those 
who burn to rearrange the 
world. If the home she 
ran was untidy and poorly 
dusted it was one in which 
her children and _ her 
husband (a professor of 
Greek with £200 a year) 
had fun and were happy. 
Hattie Stowe, at the Em- 
bassy, is a . satisfactory 
play because it is a record 
of the development of a 
great woman and not of 
the great movement she 
inspired. The subject is 
Harriet, not slavery, 
though slavery shows n 
through all the time; and = 
Mr. Ian 
story very well in a series 
of episodes covering the 
fifty-one years between her 
birth in a Connecticut 
parsonage and her historic 
visit to Lincoln at the 
White House during the 
Civil War. -Miss Mary . 
Exuis fits perfectly and gives an 
intelligent and charming performance. 
Mr. Mitton Rosmsr, Harriet’s bluff 
husband, Mr. Kynaston REEVEs, 
Palmerston, Mr. STEPHEN Jack, Lin- 
coln, and Mr. JULIAN Da.uas, her first 
love, are all good—particularly the 
Palmerston, cynical and mellow and 
streets ahead of the usual stuffed states- 
man of the stage. I have no quarrel 
with Mr. ANTHONY NICHOLLS’ acting 
as Harriet’s brother Henry, but I 
wonder why Mr. Hay upsets the fine 
balance of his play by drawing a prig 
noxious to the point of farce? In life he 
was a noted preacher, but I doubt if 
even anineteenth-century congregation 
could have listened to this fellow for 


Hay tells her (67 


Viscount Palmerston 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. . . . .. 
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more than a couple of hours. Mr. 
ANTHONY Hawrtrey handles a large 
cast skilfully, and a long run in the 
West End seems as safe a bid as can 
be made in the theatre. 


The Eagle Has Two Heads, now at 
the Haymarket, was reviewed here on 
try-out. This Perhapsburg melodrama 
deserves your attention more for the 
performances of Miss Er.EEN HERLIE 
and Mr. James Donatp and for the 
elegant production by Mr. Murray 
MacponaLp than for any special 
distinction in the play itself. Adapted 
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PAM SAYS SCRAM. 


by Mr. Ronatp Dunoan from the 
French of M. Jzan Cocteau it is now 
only demi-petillante where originally 
it may have fully fizzed. It comes 
out. a well-made magazine romance, 
rising at times, and particularly in the 
second act, to something slightly rarer. 
Miss HERI takes a difficult part with 
distinction. For most of the opening 
act she brilliantly sustaims a mono- 
logue, directed first at a ghost and 
then at the fanatical poet who has 
broken into a palace to kill her, and 
in the course of the evening she has to 
run through most of the emotions 
proper to a queen in Danubian 
feuilleton. She does so with power and 
ease, and it will be extremely interest- 


Mr. Kynaston REEVES 
Miss Mary ELtis 
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ing to see her in a part less cribbed by 
glamour. Mr. Donatp plays the poet 
with a calculated gaucherie which is 
very effective, and Miss CrceELy PaGEt- 
Bowman, Mr. RayMonD JAQUARELLO 
and Mr. Davin Reap make up a 
strong court suit. 


The Services Sunday Society, work- 
ing with Reunion Theatre, put on 
Quay South for one performance at the 
Whitehall. By Mr. Howarp CLEwEs, 
it describes a storm in a pannikin over 
the requisitioning in 1940 of a tramp 
steamer as a block-ship for a small port 

in the north of England. 

He draws people much 

better than he manages a 

plot. His story starts well 

but loses way in a series of 
improbable events. Had 
the Army no powers by 

1940 to cope with the 

personal whims of fractious 

dotards? Could two old 
men, one on the verge of 

D.T.s, really take a 4,000-. 

ton vessel to sea with time 

on their hands to let off 
machine-guns? If so, the 

Merchant Marine must be 

seriously overstaffed. Best 

performances were by Mr. 

JAMES RAGLAN, Miss 

ZILLAH CARTER, Mr. 

DEREK Bonp, Mr. RicHarD 
* Pearson and Mr. Hues 

Moxey. Mr. H. OD. 

STEWART produced, with a 

fair flavour of salt. 


Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs at the Colli- 
seum is a lamentable affair, 
and how Mr. Disnry ever 
came to authorize it I can- 
not imagine. Anyone could 
surely have foreseen that, 
cut off from the imagina- 
tive sweep of the film, this 
story would degenerate 
into half-hearted pantomime of sac- 
charin quality? On the stage its 
weaknesses are only too apparent, and 
all that remains of the strength is the 
dwarfs. They are played by real 
dwarfs and have a very mild Disney. 
smack about them, but their business 
is necessarily very slow and restricted. 
Miss Berry SHAw looks extraordinarily 
like the original Snow White but speaks 
with too much archness. Miss Joy 
Rosins does what she can for the 
Queen, and Mr. Bruce CarFax sings up 
bravely as the Prince. But, oh dear! 

Of the great Shaw marathon now 
forging ahead at the Arts we will give 
a lap-by-lap account when the tape is 
at last broken. Eric. 
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“Before you go any further, I’d like to see your permit for 


A. being indispositioned, he will 


” 
. 


| AM informed that owing to Mr. 


be unable to act as proxy . . 
(A Clerk of the Peace) 


A relic of the war; but new to us: 


““FIRE-GUARD ORDER— 
DEPRESCRIPTION. 


The Ministry of Home Security has 
decided that .. . all business premises, 
whether specially prescribed or situ- 
ated in prescribed areas, shall be 
deprescribed . . .” 


“. . . whether the plan is to be con- 
sidered the panaceaical assurance of 
international stability . . .” 

(Letter to “The Times”) 

From an Army Group Library 
Information Bulletin: 

“* Accessions— 

(b) Documents. 

No documents were accessioned 
during the week.” 


Another memory of war—from a 
C.M.F. circular: 
“The process of Bilateralisation has 


What a Word! 


been terminated, and the stage of 
Bifurcation has commenced.” 


This, a warrior guesses, meant that 
instead of one team of American and 
British officers there would be two 
separate teams, one British and one 
American. He feared a change of 
mind, leading to “rebilaterization”’, 
and—“ much as I admire and enjoy 
working with our Allies ”—confessed 
himself an antirebilateralizationist. 


“Circular G.1552 states that the 
bread coupons for residents in establish- 
ments must be invalidated.” 

(Letter from Ministry of Food Divisional 
Office) 


“* Tnvalidated’ 
and retained’.” 
(Explanation from the same office) 
But it doesn’t. 
“Contingents of the Boys’ Brigade 
formated in the forecourt of the Town 
Hall.” (Local paper) 


‘detached 


means 


A warrior at Eton wrote in 1945 
(but we have only just seen his letter): 
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* using all this timber.” 


“You may be interested to hear that 
‘posterior to’, which you once play- 
fully imagined as a younger brother 
to beastly ‘prior to’, is actually in 
existence! He makes his nasty ap- 
pearance in respectable society on the 
first page of . . .” a well-known literary 
weekly: 

“,..@ variety of writers posterior to 
Pascal have borne witness, etc.” 

Gosh! 

RopENt NEws 

“Liverpool has a staff of rat-killers, 
and a head of the service has just been 
appointed ... But his official title, as 
laid down by the Government, is not 
to be Chief Rat-Killer. Like other 
places, Liverpool can now enjoy the 
distinction of possessing a Supervising 
Rodent Exterminator.” ‘ 

(Liverpool paper) 

Which reminds us of the old saying: 

“Rodents evacuate the vessel no 
longer water-borne.” 

But there has been a victory in 
the enlightened Borough Council of 
Louth: 
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“In the minutes of the Public 
Health Committee were the words 
‘rodent operator’. I moved, as an 
amendment, ‘That the pretentious, 
misleading Latinate phrase ‘rodent 
operator’ be struck out of the minutes 
and the words ‘rat-catcher’ be put in 
its place’. There was a short and 
amusing debate, and my amendment 
was carried by nineteen votes to 
three.” 

Well done, 
Louth! 

We hear, by the way, that in the 
best circles the milkman has become 
a “male adult milk distributive 
worker.” 


Ize-Words 
Seen near a garage: 
“Petrolisation ——->” 

“Even such papers as the have 
so far failed to sensationalize them 
unduly.” 

(Our New York Correspondent) 

“Tt is very difficult to justify bring- 
ing in imports from the United States 
paid for by the United States tax- 
payer unless you yourselves are maxim- 
izing toward agricultural production.” 

(American General, to the Germans) 

“Until he knows who his collabora- 
tors are to be, he cannot proceed even 
with elaborating a programme for 
de-Fascistisizing such courses, text- 
books, eéc., as need to be revised.” 

(Psychological Warfare Branch 

report) 

“Trailerized tanks” — on a sign on 
the back of a petrol tank wagon— 
being towed by a separate tractor. 
(U.S.A.) 

But why not “trailer tank’’? 


“We would be glad to open a centre 
for you at , but just for the 
present we couldn’t possibly personnel- 
ize it” (i.e., man it). 

(An American official) 

“There lies the secret of the depro- 
letarianisation of the worker.” (Re- 
ligious paper. This was a 1945 word, 
and we hope it has not shown itself 
since.) 

Many warriors complain about that 
old pest “decasualization” (What a 
word!): but we fea: it is as firmly 
rooted as “deratization”—also found 
in the docks and harbours. It means, 
we take it, a plan for “steady work” 
or “regular pay”. (The scheme is being 
prepared under the Dock Workers 
(Regulation of Employment) Act, 
1946.) But what are we to offer to 
the folk who insist on having one long 
word for everything—and are happy 
only with a word which begins with 
“de-” and ends with “-ization”? 
Several prizes. 


Councillor —— and 
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Ee-mania 

Seen on a large notice-board inside 
the barrack-gates of a Reinforcement 
Holding Unit: 

“‘TRANSITEES Report HERg.” 


Does the modern schoolchild say 
“May I be an exitee, please?”” Who 
knows ? 

“Bus-STaNDEEs ” 
(Headline in a trade paper) 
“CuHurcH NEEDS SERVICEMEN 
Says minister to Demobbees.” 
(Country paper) 

“They all render assistance to 
prospective infiltrees . . .” 

(A report on Zionist movements) 
“EicHt EsoaPpres CavuGar. 


Eight of the fifteen soldiers 
escaped . . .” 


who 


(Scottish paper) 
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“Please state whether you are a 
Coalmining Ballotee, Optant, Volun- 
teer, or whether .. .” 

(Official letter) 
A. P. H. 


° ° 


Careless Talk 
Brun 
Was ill. 
In his delirium 
He talked about Miriam. 


This was an error 
As his wife was a terror 


Known 


As Joan. M. H. 


“Yes, most provoking, but it’s all right—I’ll carry on with 


my lighter.” 
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“If any of these Survey or Mass Observation people 
cali, don’t forget—‘I don’t know’.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Tom Paine 


Tom Paine has hitherto been less neglected in the 
country of his birth than in the country of his adoption; 
but even in England there have been in nearly one hundred 
and fifty years only two attempts to do him full justice, 
Moncure D. Conway’s detailed biography in 1892 and 
Hesketh Pearson’s portrait in 1937. As late as 1942 
Philadelphia refused to allow a statue to be erected to 
Paine, thus endorsing the view of him prevalent in the 
States since the beginning of the nineteenth century. Now, 
at last, in this excellent study, Tom Paine : America’s 
vodfather (SECKER AND WaARBURG, 18/-), an American 
historian, Mr. W. E. Woopwarp, makes handsome repara- 
tion for the long injustice done by his fellow countrymen 
to the memory of the man whom Theodore Roosevelt 
dismissed as a “filthy little atheist.” In his History of 
the American Revolution Sir George Trevelyan says that 
it would be difficult to name any composition that has had 
an effect at once so instant, so extended and so lasting as 
the pamphlet in which Paine, who had recently arrived in 
Philadelphia from England, put the case for the American 
Colonies against the Mother Country. His pen was no less 
effective after the outbreak of war, and his pamphlet in 
the desperate winter of 1776, opening with the famous 
sentence “These are the times that try men’s souls,” 
renewed the courage of Washington’s starving, half-naked 
troops, and marked the turning-point of the struggle. But, 
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victory once secured, there was nothing in Paine to recom- 
mend him to the wealthy aristocrats who were assuming 
the government of the States. He was an Englishman of 
obscure origin and no settled profession, an unpractical 
and unmanageable idealist who advocated the abolition 
of negro slavery, the emancipation of women, the education 
of the children of the poor at the public expense, a world 
republic, the abolition of war, and other equally unrealizable, 
or at any rate irrelevant, projects. So he returned to 
England, where he wrote The Rights of Man, in which he 
defended the principles of the French Revolution against 
Edmund Burke. Alarmed by the enormous circulation of 
the book, the Government resolved to arrest Paine, but he 
got out of England just in time and was rapturously 
welcomed in Paris. The rapture soon died away. At the 
trial of Louis XVI Paine opposed the death penalty, to 
the rage of the Jacobins who, encouraged by the American 
Minister in Paris, imprisoned him. Liberated after 
Robespierre’s death, Paine published The Age of Reason, 
written while he was awaiting the guillotine, in which, 
while attacking orthodox religion, he argued for the divine 
governance of the universe and expressed his unshaken 
confidence in the power of human reason to control and 
direct human passions. The indignation aroused in 
America by The Age of Reason kept Paine for some years 
from going back; but having disgusted Bonaparte by his 
refusal to assist him in his designs on England, Paine at 
last decided to return. The President, Jefferson, who 
welcomed him cordially, soon became less cordial, not for 
personal reasons, but because of the hostility shown on all 
sides towards Paine. He was hooted in New York, he was 
denied the right to vote, preachers consigned him to hell 
fire in their sermons, mothers intimidated refractory children 
with the threat that Tom Paine and the devil would catch 
them, and the papers attacked him as a seducer and a 
drunkard. The first charge was entirely baseless; and 
though it is undeniable that Paine drank too much in his 
last years, that was hardly, in all the circumstances, a 
matter either for surprise or reproach. H. K. 





More Norney Rough 


There is much to be said for the married woman with a 
small home sideline that pays, whether it be stitching wash- 
leather gloves in a cottage or writing articles in a country- 
house. But every mother who sends her two toddlers to 
a clinic or her two children to a boarding-school while she 
“works” is, if she has a husband to support her, setting a 
standard of expenditure very discouraging to the whole- 
time mistress of a sizeable family. That is, perhaps, why 
one reads Mrs. PHyLiis NicHOLson’s capable journal on 
the conduct of her Surrey home with less appreciation than 
is due to its skill and sincerity. It is, she feels, so creditable 
to the professional man’s wife to earn fees for just the right 
boarding-school for two girls. It is so sad to see the 
cottage baby deported to the clinic. But, of the two, it is 
the cultivated woman who is to blame for failing to evolve 
a more constructive answer to a world increasingly allergic 
to family life. Country Bouquet (MuRRAY, 8/6) is full of 
pleasant little flowers of experience, but their choice and 
arrangement are less discerning than the needs of our 
times demand and the intelligence of the author might have 
warranted. H. P. E. 





Hooks and I’s 


We fishermen like people to know what extraordinarily 
nice fellows we are—more modestly got up than the fox- 
hunter, less noisy than the fowler, less absurdly gregaridus 
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than the ball-sportsman, more marked than any of these 
by a quiet and enduring saintliness. It may be said that 
we water-hermits overstate our case, but the best evidence 
of our superiority lies in the formidable list of men dis- 
tinguished in intellect and letters who for nearly five 
hundred years have been describing fishing as the supreme 
art. Can any other sport boast a tenth of such names as 
Walton and Cotton, Scrope and Stoddart, and, in our own 
generation, Lord Grey, J. W. Hills, Hugh Sheringham and 
Plunket Greene, whose writing, for beauty of narrative, 
lyric quality and acute observation of nature is an integral 
part of the English library? Dr. James Ross has therefore 
done a general service by assembling Notable Angling 
Literature (HERBERT JENKINS, 10/6). It is not an anthology 
but a critical survey with quotations, specialist subdivisions 
and a fairly comprehensive bibliography. With such a 
book every angler is bound to find his own fault. Since 
coarse fishing is covered, there is too little quotation from 
its masters; Negley Farson has surely earned more due 
than he is given; and to omit ““B.B.” altogether, even from 
the bibliography, is certainly a mistake. In the main, 
however, Dr. Ross has done a good and useful piece of 
work, for which fishermen will be thankful. E. 0. D. K. 





Dancers and Worshippers 


The savant who read up China and metaphysics and 
combined his knowledge seems to have blazed the trail for 
Mr. Lewis Spence’s Myth and Ritual in Dance, Game and 
Rhyme (Warts, 12/6), which is a much less accomplished 
book than its author’s British Fairy Origins of last year. 
The aim of the new volume—it has entered into many 
volumes conscientiously listed in Mr. SpENcE’s bibliography 
—is to determine how much worship, divine or diabolical, 
has inspired dances, athletic contests, games and the 
primitive jingles sung by simple people and children; 
and how much religious miming one can still trace in such 
activities to-day. It is a fascinating subject, but so over- 
written and mainly in so speculative a fashion that the 
obvious task of an over-all survey, such as this, is to sum 
up existing research, clearly and tidily, with the writer’s 
own evidence and conclusions appended. This, however, 
Mr. SpENcE has not done. The book seems hastily put 
together, with too few dates, an inadequate index and, on 
the religious side, more prejudice than judgment. The 
suggestion, for instance, that Eve’s apple was the Almighty’s 
own “‘viand or preserve,” and necessary to keep Him alive, 
is not borne out by Genesis, still less by the general trend 
of Old Testament theology. H. P. E. 


The Way of Coal 


Mr. JoHn Barren begins his book, Dirty Little Collier 
(Hurcuinson, 8/6), with a short sentence that seems to 
conceal disgruntlement—‘“‘They sent me to a coaster.” 
He ends it with affection—‘“My little collier bred in me a 
love of simple things, a disregard of dirt and fine company, 
and a belief in the seaman’s creed that every ship has a 
soul, just like a human being.” His book describes his 
day-to-day life as war-time radio officer in a collier carrying 
coals from Newcastle to London—‘“‘down by Cromer and 
the Maplin Sands you creep like a mouse creeping from an 
unsuspecting cat,” through the eighty miles of E-boat 
Alley and south to the Thames. He writes of fogs and 
mines, dirt, cold, danger and seasickness, but all with 
cheerfulness, for the book is warmed through and through 
by the spirit of comradeship. One of the best chapters 
tells of the Volunteers—men who had Vs stamped on their 
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identity cards before D Day. Some of these had been 
mined on Tuesday and volunteered on Thursday, others 
had been sunk five times and still came back for more, 
accepting what they considered ‘‘a well-paid risk,” knowing 
that soldiers would not get danger-money for invading. 
He carries us on to the preparations for D Day and the 
time he had to leave the little ship “about the length of 
eight tramcars end to end.” By this time we have learned 
to appreciate many different characters—the grand old 
skipper, the galley-boy, the cook who could not cook, the 
grumblers and philosophers and enthusiasts. There are 
two delightful chapters about the ship’s adoption by a 
girls’ high school and all the excitement of letter-writing 
and parcels and visits. He has written a grand book. 
B. E. B. 


More Legal Fictions 


In More Legal Fictions (StEvENs, 6/-) Mr. A. LAURENCE 
Potak follows up his successful Legal Fictions which 
were chiefly concerned with the legal complexities of Greek 
and Roman mythology. This second volume covers a 
series of cases from Shakespeare. The author apologizes 
to the poet, but points out that Shakespeare himself was 
no friend of lawyers: ‘‘To England’s greatest poet the 
salient characteristics of the English lawyer are a well- 
filled: paunch, a solemn pose, a fund of trite remarks.” 
Perhaps the most amusing judgment is the last, Shylock 
v. Antonio, where after condemning the whole conduct of 
the trial, the Court of Appeal decided that there was no 
particular reason why a pound of flesh could not be safely 
removed from the body of a living person with benefit to 
his health, and that the act was not necessarily a crime. 
However, the Court eventually came to the conclusion 
that the “penalty clause in the bond . . . will not be granted 
unless it is proved that the chattel or the goods have some 
peculiar property which makes it impossible to obtain 
things of-a similar kind in the open market.” There are 
some pleasant pages about the three witches—‘‘the 
appellants are three females, of no fixed abode, who had 
for some time past carried on what purported to be a 
business in partnership, first in Scotland and, later, in 
various parts of England, under the style or firm name of 
‘Three Witches.’ It does not appear that the name has 
been registered under s. I of the Registration of Business 
Names Act, 1916, and, indeed, in the circumstances which 
I shall relate, registration could hardly have been effected.” 
Sequels are not always popular, but this one is an 
unusual success. Miss Diana PULLINGER’S illustrations are 
as good as ever. E. S. P. H. 
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“I’m going to write a sharp note to the electricity people. 


Do you know they switched off 


the current from the standard lamp in my dining-room at two minutes to seven last Thursday 
evening and haven't switched it on again yet?” . 


elapsed to allow me to make 
known one of the more dramatic 
stories arising out of that spell of 
sharpish weather we had in February. 
The incident to which I refer took 
place on the up platform at Sunning- 
bridge station at approximately eight- 
thirty on a Monday morning. The 
eight-fifteen—my usual train to town 
—was still no more than an anxious 
gleam in the station-master’s eye, and 
the air was loud with the stamping 
of feet and sibilant with the name 
of Shinwell. The platform seemed a 
little more crowded than usual, but 
otherwise there was nothing about it to 
hint at the tremendous events it was 
to witness. 
Then I saw Braithwaite and I 
realized that something was in the air. 


] FEEL that sufficient time has now 


Action Station 


He was beckoning to me from behind a 
pile of luggage destined—rather un- 
necessarily, I thought’--for Switzer- 
land. ‘Thank heavens you’re here!” 
he quavered as I went up to him. 
“We're going to need every man we 
can get.” 

Extreme cold can affect a man 
strangely and I did my best to calm 
him. I talked about the ordinary, 
everyday things—his home, his babies, 
his burst pipes. But Braithwaite was 
not listening. He was staring down 
the platform with an expression I hope 
never to see on a man’s face again. 

““Look!” he throbbed. 

I looked. Two strangers were 
watching us malevolently from the 
lee of a weighing-machine. 

“They’re Eight - Forty - Fives,” 
whispered Braithwaite. “There won’t 


be a seat left for us chaps on the eight- 
fifteen if we don’t get in before those 
devils!” 

At that moment Anderson strolled 
past us, his face hidden in The Times. 

“The colonel ’s ready for you now,” 
he muttered through a hole in the 
Births, Marriages and Deaths.’ “Come 
on.” 

We followed him as nonchalantly as 
we could to the waiting-room. Young 
Cardew checked our identities and 
closed the door behind us. Colonel 
Rackstraw, the acknowledged leader of 
our discussion group on the eight- 
fifteen, was seated at the table drawing 
a sketch-map in the margin of his 
paper. A dozen familiar faces watched 
him anxiously. 

“Sit down, gentlemen,” said the 
colonel. 
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We fingered our black homburgs. 
The colonel had the only chair. 

At last he looked up. “I thought 
I’d put you fellows in the picture,” he 
began. ‘“‘As you will have noticed, 
certain elements of the eight-forty-five 
have gained a foothold on the north 
end of the platform. Here.” He made 
a bold cross on his sketch-map with a 
silver pencil. We waited while he 
fitted a new lead. “These chaps are 
already infiltrating to the southward in 
readiness for a concerted attack on our 
train when it comes it. We will resist 
to the last man.” 

He broke off as an Eight-Forty-Five 
tried the door. Young Cardew slipped 
the bolt home in the nick of time. 

“Let us not underestimate our 
enemy, gentlemen,” went on _ the 


colonel. ‘‘They are well-trained chaps 
and quite ruthless. Mostly stock- 
brokers,” he added. “Wilson!” 


A chartered accountant standing in 
front of the fire came smartly to 
attention. “Sir?” 

“Take a couple of men and set up a 
listening-post by the bookstall. My 
H.Q. will remain here.” 










“Ay, and during the war it were lonelier still. 
passing doodle-bug.” 
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Wilson canted his brief-case across 
his body in a clumsy salute and called 
for volunteers. Two men who wanted 
to buy newspapers stepped forward. 
Wilson led them out. The colonel 
moved into the vacant space in front 
of the fire. ‘Here are your orders, 
gentlemef®,” he said. 

In clipped sentences he outlined his 
plan of campaign. We were to engage 
the enemy as soon as the eight-fifteen 
drew in. No quarter was to be asked or 
given. Two men were to seize a corner 
seat which the colonel would occupy. 
The enemy must at all costs be split 
into small disorganized bodies. “At 
the moment,” said the colonel, “he is 
altogether too thick on the ground” 
—adding, with one of his rare flashes 
of humour—“‘like the snow.” 

The laughter that followed was a 
trifle forced. I think we were all a 
little on edge. 

“Any questions ?”’ asked the colonel. 

There was one rather silly question 
from young Cardew about a hot drink 
before the show started, which every- 
body ignored. Anderson had _illus- 
trated the colonel’s plan in the frost on 
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the window and we all trooped across 
to study it. As he wiped it off with his 
coat sleeve we saw the brutal face of 
an Kighty-Forty-Five pressed against 
the glass. We moved back to the 
colonel. 

“That is all, gentlemen,” he said, 
putting another lump of coal on the 
fire. ‘Good luck.” 

We moved out on to the platform in 
pairs. The Eight-Forty-Fives had been 
making good use of their time. They 
were deployed all along the platform 
in considerable force. They were big 
men, well-fed and well-equipped, and 
we couldn’t help looking enviously at 
their astrakhan collars and_ stout 
goloshes. 

We could hear the rumble of the 
train in the distance. Young Cardew 
tightened his grip on his morning 
paper. I saw one of the Eight-Forty- 
Fives—a big brute of a fellow—testing 
the point of his umbrella on a crated 
hen. The train drew in... . 

We became quite friendly with the 
Eight-Forty-Fives on the way to town. 
The train we’d caught was the seven- 


fifty. 


The only stranger we ever saw were a 
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HE recent cold snap that every- 

body makes so much of—it 

wasn’t anything, really. Nothing 
more than chilly. If you want real 
cold you’ve got to go back to the 
winter of 18—. Maybe I’m the only 
man who remembers that winter now. 
I wouldn’t be surprised. 

Yes, it was certainly cold that 
winter. And, mind you, coming on 
top of a perfectly normal, warm 
summer. In fact the summer was 
definitely hot in places. Everybody 
remarked on it. Some of them wrote 
to the papers saying how hot it was. 
So when the cold winter came along 
it took us all by surprise. 

What made it so cold was mainly 
the frost. It was a frost that didn’t 
just lie around in patches, freezing a 
puddle here and there. You came 
across it everywhere. Water simply 
turned to ice. That was the way the 
frost took it. Later on, when it got 
really cold, the ice froze too. 

I was just a young fellow sharing 
digs with two others then. The cold 
hit us badly. We had to take it in 
turns to go to the office. We would 
each have one day at the office and 
then two days in bed. The reason for 
that was you needed to wear so many 
clothes if you went out. The one 
whose turn it was to go to business 
used to wear every stitch of clothing 
belonging to the three of us. Even 
then he had to top-off with the hearth- 
rug. Fortunately it was a rather smart 
hearth-rug in grey and blue. You 
could almost have called it fashionable. 

You couldn’t wash of course; just 
massage yourself with a piece of ice— 
that was all you could do. There was 
no shortage of ice; quite a glut of it in 
fact. The price of it dropped to an 
all-time low. They were hawking it 
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A Memory of 18 --* 


from door to door just for anything it 
would fetch. Cold? My word! Even 
the gas was frozen. We had to get it out 
of the pipe with a corkscrew, gnd put it 
in acandlestick and burn it likea candle. 

The Thames didn’t simply freeze 
over—it froze through. They sank a 
shaft at Westminster to see if they 
could strike water, and they got right 
down to coal without finding any. 
We were talking to our landlady’s 
grandfather about it. He was an old 
man, older than we were. We asked 
him if he thought they could roast an 
ox on the Thames? He said, “‘ Roast 
an ox on the Thames? Why, bless you, 
they could roast the Thames on an ox!” 
We always wondered what he meant. 

We went through the whole of the 
winter without a cup of tea. You 
couldn’t boil a kettle, you see. The 
ice in the kettle was so solid the heat 
couldn’t get through. The brewers 
were making a mint of money. They 
did particularly well out of bottled 
beer, because they were able to sell it 
without a bottle. The innkeepers sold 
the beer at a penny a pound whole 
or three-ha’pence cracked. Yes, it 
certainly was cold. 

The frost went on and on till there 
was so much ice in the streets we had 
to use the upstairs windows as front- 
doors. There were several cases of 
people tumbling down chimneys and 
breaking their legs. But there was 
less skating than you’d think. The ice 
was so tough it wore the skates away 
in no time. Skate-makers were being 
sued every day. A good many went 
bankrupt. If you'll look up the 
records for that year you'll be 


astounded at the number of skate- 
makers who failed. And just in the 
one year when you’d have expected 
them to make fortunes, too. 
that’s life, I suppose. 

Spending two days out of three in 
bed was warm but dull. All our 
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savings went in blankets. I could say 
we piled them right up to the ceiling, 
but that would be a lie. They didn’t 
reach the ceiling by a clear four inches. 
We had them underneath too, from 
the bed-springs down .to the floor. 
When we came in it used to take us at 
least five minutes to find the bed. It 
was the blankets that kept us warm— 
no doubt about that. 

When the thaw finally came it was 
a couple of years before it got through 
to the bottom. It was the mid- 
August of two years later that the 
frost was finally cleared. The ordinary 
frosts in the winter that followed were 
a terrible anti-climax. Nobody took 
any notice of them. I remember the 
cricket clubs played through until 
February;.they’d have finished the 
winter out, but there were complaints 
that the batsmen made the pitch into 
a slide, and were able to slide a run 
twice as quickly as usual. But that 
was the only reason they packed up. 

But that certainly was a frost, that 
winter in 18—. Nothing like the little 
spell we’ve just had. I wouldn’t want 
another frost like that, not even if I 
had the chance of one. 


° ° 


Short Lines on the British Telephone 
System 
THE local call is hard enough: 
Further afield is grave. 
And Trunks is only for the tough, 
Tou for the brave. 


° ° 


Impending Apology 

“To-night’s Broadcast Appeal, made by 
Leslie Banks, will be for the Institute for the 
Scientific Treatment of Delinquency, whose 
chairman is Dr. Edward Glover. (Why can- 
not psychologists realise the psychologically 
fatal effect of dull names like this ?)” 

“Observer.” 
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NOTICE.—Contributions or communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 


The entire copyright in all Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., published in PUNCH is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the 
BERNE CONVENTION, the U.S.A., and the Argentine. Reproductions or imitations of any of these are therefore expressly forbidden. The Proprietors will, however, always 
consider any request from authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 
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"You look so tired dear, 


I really 


must pop in and have a hot Bovril!" 
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No headache under the bonnet 


Headaches in a car generally lie 
under the bonnet, for there the 
engine lives. The way to prevent 
them goes back to the very begin- 
nings of that engine, to the drawing 
board on which the engine was 
designed, plus the engineering, 
skill and inspection at every 
There are hundreds of 


inspectors at the Ford Works in 
Dagenham; that means a lot 
of inspecting. And if anything 
falters after that, there are Ford 
trained mechanics at all Ford 
Dealers. Our only headache at 
the momentis delivery, but please 
be patient. The cars are coming 
along — fast. 

PREFECT 10 h.p, £275 (Plus £77.2.9 purchase tax) 

ANGLIA 8 h.p. £229 (Plus £64.7.3 purchase tax) 


Sora 


CONSTANT IN PERFORMANCE 


MOTOR COMPANY 


stage. 


FORD LIMITED, 





DAGENHAM 











Gillette 
steel is 

of glass- 
eutting 
hardness! 















Hard electrically tempered 
steel of the most exacting 
specification. Long - lasting, 
3-facet edges sharper than a 
surgeon’s scalpel. Grinding, 
honing and stropping on 
micro-sensitive machines. All 
are features pioneered by 
Gillette — but even more 
convincing will be your first 
delightfully quick, good-look- 
ing Gillette shave. After the 
third or fourth you'll realise 
they’re economical too! 













‘Good Mornings’ 
begin with Gillette 






















For 80 years The Salvation Army 
has been in action against sin, 
vice, ignorance and need. To-day 
hundreds of thousands of voluntary 
workers guided by 28,000 Salvation 
Army officers are preaching the 
Gospel in 102 languages. Medical, 
educational and social work is 
carried on in 97 countries. 


Inspired by devotion to Christ, 
men and women of all nations 
are serving mankind through The 





Salvation Army wherever there 
is need, without regard to race, creed or ideology. This Inter- 
national Army is thus making a practical contribution to 
universal understanding and goodwill. 


The service of The Salvation Army is needed more than ever in 
the world to-day. New calls are constantly being made upon it. 
Your help is needed in the fight against evil and want. Please 
remember The Salvation Army in your prayers and by any gifts 
of service or money which you are able to give. 


GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E., 
101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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A drastic reduction in the already meagre supply of new bottles. 
That is what the coal shortage means to the Soft Drinks 
Industry. Maintenance of output now depends entirely on 
returned empties. Unless you hand back an empty mineral or 
squash bottle every time you buy a full one, supplies of soft 


drinks must inevitably be curtailed. You will help, won’t you? 


HID ) aL 


Issued by The Soft Drinks Industry (War Time) Association 
Ltd., 42 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W.1 
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She chooses her new shoes from 
Manfield’s style collections. They 
include Magfield’s own designs . . the 
latest American styles . . the smartest 
creations of Brevitt . . Vani-Tred . . 
Norvic . . Arch-preserver. Quotas vary 
in different Manfield shops, but Manfield 
assistants will readily help you to 

find shoes you have set your heart 

on — well-made, well-fitting, smart ! 
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Announcement 
by Peek Frean’s 


As most people know, Peek Frean Biscuits 
and Vita-Weat were in short supply even 
before the fuel emergency arose. It is in- 
evitable that they will now, for some time, 
be even scarcer. Peek Frean’s offer their 
sincere regrets for this unavoidable situa- 
tion, and assure their friends that they are 
doing everything they can. 


PEEK FREAN & COMPANY LIMITED 
BERMONDSEY, LONDON, $.£6.16 
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The Common Cold 


—this may help you 


F you are one of the millions who suffer from 

colds during the winter, Serocalcin may help 
you. We do not claim definitely that it will, 
nor do we pretend that it is infallible. But 
many thousands of regular users find in Serocalcin 
the means of successfully preventing and treating 
colds—and so may you. 


Prevention of colds 

Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. In many 
cases this gives 3 to 4 months immunity from colds. 
Treatment of an existing cold 

Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced in 
the early stages of a cold this often clears up the attack in 3 
or 4 days. Serocalcin is suitable for adults and children. 


The immunising course of 60 Serocalcin tablets 
costs 8/5$d. Tréatment pack of 20 tablets—3 /4}d. 


All who suffer from colds are invited to send to Harwoods Laboratories 
Lid., Watford, for descriptive booklet ‘‘ Immunity from Colds’?. 


SEROCALCIN 


FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMEY OF COLDS 
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Reservations are now available at 
reasonably short notice for .some 
fortunate travellers to enjoy Trans- 
atlantic air travel in the famous 
K'L’M tradition. 


Contact your Air Travel Agent or apply to: 
K-L-M - LONDON: 202/4 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 
SLOane 9656. 
K-L-M - PRESTWICK i Prestwick Airport. 
5 Prestwick 7272. 
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THE HALL MARK OF 
STERLING QUALITY IN 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS? 
3 FUND 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square,’ Edinburgh, 2 


London Offices : 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3. 17 Waterloo Place, $.W.1 














* The New Multitone Universal Pocket Hearing 
Aid. * Price complete £12 12s. * Costs less than’ 
#d. an hour to run. * Valves guaranteed for 6 
months — complete Hearing Aid guaranteed for 

@ year. * After your-hearing has been tested, 
we ‘give you one week’s Home Trial, free of 
charge, * We are completing the appointment 
of Agents in most parts of the world, so that 
Multitone users may be sure of receiving service 
from qualified people:-wherever they may be. 


(MULTITONE) | 


(On the National Institute for the Deas list of approved suppliers. 
Members of the Hearing Aid Manufacturers Association). 
MULTITONE ELECTRIO 0O. LTD. 92 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
(Langham 2734). . 
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* No. No. No. You 


cannot expect a 

A Greek scholar and a 
Civil Servant to make 
sudden. changes. E 
Ever since I was at % 
Harrow I’ve worn the = 
same underwear ! 
I refuse to be hustled 
or bustled, In due e 

j course perhaps—"™ pe 

POINTS TO PONDER ON 


yi 1. MOULDED TO FIT MASCULINE FIGURE. ~ i 
% 2. Y-FRONT OPENING NEVER GAPES. | 
3. FITTED TO HIP MEASUREMENT. 
4. SHORTS AND MIDWAYS. 
5. NEED NO IRONING—NO BUTTONS TO COME OFF. 
6. FROM 4/5 EACH. 


el * Normally obtainable at leading Men’s Shops, 


LYLE & SCOTT LTD., ARGYLL STREET, LONDON W,!i AND HAWICK, SCOTLAND: 


rei UNDERWEAR 

















HARRY HALD 


RIDING BREECHES 
& JODHPURS 


We are now receiving an 
increasing supply of suitable 
materials for made-to-measure 
Breeches and Jodhpurs for 
Gentlemen, Ladies and Child- 
ren. Every garment is cut 
with the skill that has made 
us famous for over fifty years 


as Breeches Makers 


Harry HALL 


Breeches Makers, 
Sporting, Civil, & Service Tailors 


235, 237 REGENT ST, W1 


Harry Hall Ltd 
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JOHN STUART MILL 
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The British Omnibus Companies Public Relations Committee 


“‘ Every function super added to those already exercised by the 
government causes its influence over hopes and fears to be more 
widely diffused, and converts, more and more, the active and 
ambitious part of the public into hangers-on of the government, 
or of some party which aims at becoming the government. If 
the roads, the railways, the banks, the insurance offices, the 
great joint-stock companies, the universities and the public 
charities, were all of them branches of the government; if, in 
addition, the municipal corporations and local boards, with all 
that now devolves er them, became departments of the central 
administration ; if the employés of all these different enterprises 
were appointed and paid by the government, and looked to the 
government for every rise in life ; not all the freedom of the press 
and popular constitution of the legislature would make this or 


any other country free otherwise than in name.” 
Extract from John Stuart Mill’s “On Liberty” 


BRITISH BUSES 
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PLUGS 


as 
supplied to 


ROLLS ROYCE 





























‘Van Heusen’’’ 


HESE famous collars 
are still in short 
supply, but are well 
worth searching for. 


“VAN 


HEUSEN’ 


Regd Trade Merk 


The Collar 
of Quality 


Made in Taunton, Somer- 
set by Harding, Tilton & 


Hartley, Ltd. otal 
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ISN’T ONE AS GOOD AS ANOTHER? 


Provided you select the right 
type for the job, you may find 
nothing to choose between the 
pertormance of one steam trap 
and another, when they are new. 
But what is the trap going to be 
like in six months’ time, in a 
couple of years’ time? A good 
steam trap should need no ser- 
vicing, no replacements, no 
overhauls in six months, in 
twelve months or two years. 











Before installing any steam trap, 
ask for its “expectation of life.” 
We give two years’ uncondi- 
tional guarantee with every 
Drayton-Armstrong steam trap. 
There are thousands runction- 
ing as good as new which have 
been in use for- years. 
Have you seen the Drayton- 
Armstrong book? It tells you 
all about trapping and is well 
worth writing tor. 


team haps 


\ By appointment 





Tobacconists to 
H.M. The King 
Fons Ei arelles 
au i 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS WHEN 
ONLY THE BEST WILL DO 









BENSON nd HEDGES 


OLD BOND STREET LONDON. w. 























for FIENDISH FLU 


Cephos does not affect the heart 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 1/3 & 3/- inc. Pur. Tax 








* jor tne 
D treatment of 
SK 


IN AILMENTS 


GUARANTEE: Cost refunded if not satis- 
fied, on return of empty bottle to makers. 
Price S/- (pocket size 2/6, family size 8/9). 
if your Chemist cannot supply write to — 


BIO-COLLOIDS LTD. 
Bridgewater Laboratories, 
ALTRINCHAM - 








Cheshire supe 
ace 








THE DRAYTON REGULATOR & INSTRUMENT CO. LTD. 
WEST DRAYTON . West Drayton 26// . MIDDLESEX. 








When you can get 


NOVIO 


you will find it better value 
than any other Toilet Paper. 
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- their effort depends upon the reliability of the 


Scientific Glassware 
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PYREX Brand 


Scientific Glassware 
An aid 
to efficiency ! 


NO matter how meticulously the scientist and 
research worker in the manufacturer's labor- 
atory prepare and mix the chemicals for their 
particular experiments, the final success of all 


glassware used on the research bench. 


PYREX Brand Scientific Glassware holds an | 
almost unique place in the world of glass 
technology . . . with its amazingly low co- 
efficient | of expansion (.0000032) it is immune 
to the effects of sudden thermal changes, 
while acids have practically no effect upon 
its surface. 


The more general use of Scientific Glassware 
in the post-war period calls for a product of 
distinctive and proven qualities. {In researct. 
and laboratory practice, PYREX Brand Scien- 
tific Glassware provides. greater scope of | 
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Ordinary cardboard con- 
tainers will not stand up to 
humid climates, but board manu- 
facturers can overcome this trouble 
by laminating with Beetle Resin in a 
starch or vegetable base. When these materials 
are released from present restrictions, weather- 
proof board will be solving the problem of export 
packs for the tropics. _ You may be surprised to find 

’ plastics in cardboard, but Beetle Resins are full of pleasant 
surprises: They give new qualities to materials as varied as 
paint, paper and plywood. Beetle Resins are a happy family 
which is continually growing in number and versatility. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD 
1 ARGYLL STREET: LONDON - W1 
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Sherwoods Paints Ltd., Barking, Essex 








operation, inasmuch as it can be made of more | F : 


robust structure than ordinary laboratory 


glass. 


PYREX Brand Scientific Glassware continues 
to maintain the many vital and reliable | 
characteristics which have made it famous | 
throughout the country. 


PYRBX Brand Scientific Glass 
ware ts supplied only through 
Laboratory Furnishers, but 
illustrated catalogue and two 
free coptes of our Chemist's 
Notebook will be sent direct on 
application to us, which should 
be written on trade heading or 
accompanied by professional 
card. 


Ask for PYREX Brand and see 
that you get it! 


PYREX Brand 


Is made by 
James A. Jobling 
& Company Ltd. 
Wear Glass Works, 
SUNDERLAND. 











ACTUAL SIZE 


Think inSTEAD 


before you 
buy 


Just one of the hundreds of 
Industrial Pins which STEAD’'S 
produce. Whatever sort of 
Industrial Pin you are interested 
in can be made by STEAD'S. if it 
is something special you are 
after, they can produce it, exactly 
— and with a finish that only their 
long experience can guarantee. 


Telephone: Sheffield 22283 (4 lines). 


Codes: Bentley's, Western Union. 





J.STEAD £ CO. LTD. SHEFFIELD. 2. 


Self-contained 


OIL MILLS 


FOR FARMERS AND 
SMALL OIL MILLERS 


“Imperial” Oii Mills are designed 
for farmers and small mills situated 
up-country. No part of the equip- 
ment is of excessive weight and no 
-foundations are necessary. Driven 
irom any source of power or by 
horse or bullock. in two sizes, 
capacities 4-6 or 12 tons per week 
of 132 hours. 
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Rubber Soles and 
Heels double the 
life of your shoes! | 











(PHILLIPS RUBBERS LAST LONGEST 














PUNCH or The London Charivari 
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Suede or Barathea 
in smart combination 
with Lizard. 








Clarks / 
SKYLINE 


American Fitting Shoes é 


Individually fitted to your feet for length, width, 
and girth as every size is made in several fittings. 
SOMERSET 


>» & J. CLARK LTD. (Wholesale only) STREET, 





When you work with a pencil you need a smooth, 
strong, even lead—qualities not so easily found in these 
post-war days. With a VENUS Pencil made by a special 
colloidal process you can be sure of the quality of your 
lead. At present there are seven grades to choose from 
in the VENUS “War Drawing.” There are also 
* Utility ” Blacklead, Copying and Coloured pencils, 
VENUS Pencils will return in our famous branded lines 
as soon as conditions permit and restrictions are removed- 
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The * World’s Perfect Quality PENCIL 


THE VENUS PENCIL CO., LTD., LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, E.5 
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-“In the present 
state of medical 
knowledge. . .’ 


Exactly how exhausted nerves 
are revitalized by the special 
combination which is found only 
in ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve Tonic has 
never been fully explained, any 
more than the ultimate ‘why’ of 
Penicillin or of the Sulphona- 
mides. The important thing is 
that ‘Sanatogen’ does renew ex- 
hausted vitality and soothe jangled 
nerves. Ask for ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve 
Tonic at your chemist’s, 


‘SSANATOGEN’ 


Regd. Trade Mark 
NERVE ‘TONIC 
In one size only at present— 
6/6d. (including Purchase Tax). 
A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 
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ORIENTAL CARPETS 
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HOWARDS’ 
ASPIRIN 


is not the cheapest 
—it is the best. 
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Fragrant and 
quick-lathering. 





grow strong on 


Virol 
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cigarettes for Virginia smokers 





Flat 15 for 2/3 - 25 for 3/9 
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THE ‘STRAIGHT-EIGHT’ DAIMLER 
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All the mastery of engineering and eee | 
building that make up the Daimler tradition are | 
found in their highest expression, here in this 


majestic limousine. 


The ‘ Straight-Eight’ (36 b.p.) shown above 
is partnered by the six-cylinder Daimler 
* Twenty Seven.’ Both cars are, of course, fitted 
with Daimler Fluid Transmission (licensed 
under Vulcan Sinclair and Daimler patents). 
And both are as infallible in their performance 
as they are impeccable in their appearance. 





THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED 
COVENTRY & LONDON 
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DUNLOP 


still the standard 





by which all tyres 


are judged 
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